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never failed to bring an encouraging profit every month. 
W. S. RICE, Rupture Cure Specialist. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT MAKING 
PATENT MEDICINES. 
By A.C. Cantley. 


St. Louis, Mo., is one of the greatest 
patent medicine centers in the world. 
This is true not only from the stand- 
point of patent medicines manufact- 
ured in the city, but considered also 
as a market for those manufactured 
elsewhere. Over $2,000,000 capital is 
directly invested in the patent medi- 
cine concerns in St. Louis. The value 
of their annual products is estimated 
to be not less than $3,000,000. The 
cost of these products, finished, . is 
$2,000,000, leaving an estimated profit 
of $1,000,000 annually to the trade. 

This estimate includes the so-called 
proprietary medicines; but a proprie- 
tary medicine is, in fact, a patent med- 
icine. The only distinction between 
the two is that a patent medicine is 
advertised in the newspapers, on bill- 
boards, fences and dead walls, and by 
the distribution of almanacs, while the 
strictly proprietary medicine is adver- 
tised only through reputable medical 
journals. A patent medicine is adver- 
tised to the public in general; a pro- 
prietary medicine is advertised only to 
the medical fraternity. Reputable 
physicians are supposed not to pre- 
scribe a patent medicine, but they do 
not violate their ancient code of ethics 
by prescribing a proprietary medicine. 
The formula for a proprietary com- 
pound is printed on the wrapper. 
While anybody is at liberty to use the 
same ingredients, the manufacturer of 
a particular . proprietary compound 
builds a trade by establishing a repu- 
tation for making a better compound 
than any one else. The immense 
trade in proprietary medicines is of 
comparatively recent years, while the 
vast patent medicine business has 
thrived for many decades. 

The great territory of the Middle 
States and of the West and South- 
west has been a prolific field for the 
patent medicine trade since the close 
of the Civil War. St. Louis, by its 
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central location, is an admirable dis- 
tributing center, and therefore this 
city early became one of the greatest 
points for the manufacture of all kinds 
of patent compounds. In every new 
country that is sparsely settled malaria 
and fevers and chills are prevalent, 
owing to the decay of rank vegetation 
and the lack of modern systems of 
draining, as well as the modern meth- 
ods of sanitation. Therefore the great 
West and Southwest during the time 
of its latter-day immigration furnished 
a large demand for fever and ague 
remedies, liver tonics, blood purifiers, 
and also children’s cordials and sooth- 
ing syrups. The country being sparsely 
settled, doctors were scarce, and for 
ordinary diseases the inhabitants made 
a diagnosis of their own cases and 
bought some kind of patent medicine 
at the cross-roads store. St. Louis 
early became a manufacturing point 
and distributing center for innumerable 
tonics, cordials, blood purifiers, pills 
and ague remedies. The great rail- 
road-building era just after the Civil 
War still left St. Louis a distributing 
center of unsurpassed facilities, and 
the patent medicine trade increased 
with the general progress of the West. 

When the western country became 
thickly settled and was gridironed with 
railroads, and dotted with cities, towns 
and hamlets, and doctors’ signs creaked 
in every breeze, the patent medicine 
business still thrived. When the back- 
woods districts were cleared and im- 
proved, fevers and agues became less 
prevalent, but a more advanced civili- 
zation brought new physical ailments. 
In advanced communities the Ameri- 
can people run the race of life at a 
swift pace—too often the pace that 
kills—and the race-course is strewn 
with disabled, nervous wrecks. Then 
comes a demand for so-called nerve 
vitalizers and restorers, while blood 
purifiers still remain popular. Nerve 
tonics and headache powders are con- 
sumed in surprisingly great quantities 
by the vast army of up-to-date neuras- 
thenia victims, : 
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The methods of distribution and 
sale of patent medicines have been 
revolutionized since the railroads and 
immigrants have reached the Western 
States. In the old days a patent med- 
icine company distributed its products 
by wagon, and sold them direct to the 
retail druggists in the small towns. 
These wagons were constructed on a 
model similar to those seen in circus 
parades, and they were just as brilliant- 
ly gilded and painted. Some medicine 
wagons were works of artistic design 
and were generally drawn by four mag- 
nificent horses. The annual arrival of 
one of these gilded wagons in an un- 
eventful cross-roads hamlet invariably 
produced a sensation, and the loafers 
on the dry goods boxes and the small 
boys regarded the resplendent vehicle 
as an object of mystery. The wagon 
carried a stock of fresh medicines, 
which were exchanged for the old 
stock in the retail drug store. The 
druggist’s old stock in hand was 
checked up, and it went in as part 
payment for the new stock. The old 
stock was carried away by the wagon, 
and the bottles were broken and 
thrown into the first creek on the road. 


Large medicine companies would have 
as many as a dozen or more wagons 
on the road, the territory was divided 
into districts, and each district was 


covered once a year. Distribution by 
wagons is now obsolete and is fol- 
lowed only in districts in the South 
where railroad facilities are lacking. 
Railroads not only wrought a change 
in the system of distribution, but they 
brought a keen competition, which 
soon necessitated a change in the 
method of sale. Instead of dealing 
directly with the retailer, the manu- 
facturer now sells only to the jobbers. 
The jobbers are the wholesale drug 
houses. The patent medicine trade 
has now become an important factor 
in the business of every wholesale 
drug house. St. Louis, by the way, 
has the largest wholesale drug house 
in the world. The retailer must now 
buy his stock of patent medicines out- 
right from the jobbers, and there is no 
more exchange of old stock for new. 
On the face of the figures the profits 
made on patent medicines: seem to be 
greater than they really are. For ex- 
ample, a certain headache powder 
costs the manufacturer five cents an 
ounce, but the jobbers charge the re- 
tailer one dollar an ounce, with ten 
per cent off for-cash. The price the 


manufacturer receives from the jobber 
is a matter of private agreement and 
is unknown. The retailer pays from 
eight to nine dollars per dozen for 
eight-ounce to pint bottles of liquid 
decoctions which he sells to the con- 
sumer for one dollar per bottle. 

In every patent medicine business 
one of the chief items of expenditure 
is the vast outlay of money in adver- 
tising and printing. Wrappers have 
printed descriptions ot the diseases a 
certain compound is supposed to cure, 
with a long list of testimonials from 
persons who claim to have been re- 
stored to perfect health by the medi- 
cine after months or even years of 
pain and suffering. Display bills for 
posting on dead walls and bill-boards 
add to the expense account. 

But one important feature of adver- 
tising is the almanac. There are a 
half dozen patent medicine firms in St. 
Louis each of which sends out two 
million almanacs each year. At least 
twenty million almanacs, made in St. 
Louis, are spread broadcast over the 
country each year. The almanacs for 
a certain year are shipped out in the 
fall of the previous year. The average 
cost for making and delivering them 
is from five to six and ten dollars per 
thousand. As every large patent 
medicine establishment now has its 
own printing department, the cost of 
making almanacs is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The astronomical portions of the 
almanac, including the weather predic- 
tions, signs of the zodiac, changes of 
the moon, and so on, are prepared by 
some astronomer. A certain astrono- 
mer in Massachusetts has made a 
specialty of doing this work for patent 
medicine firms for years. He charges 
thirty dollars for preparing the astro- 
nomical letter press for one year’s 
almanac. The almanac jokes are 
clipped from daily and comic papers 
by some member of the office force of 
the firm. The chronology telling of 
the dates of births and deaths of great 
men, the dates of battles, and other 
important events, is prepared in the 
office. A later fad in almanacs is to 
give interesting information for farm- 
ers, such as rules for measuring logs 
and lumber and wood, and recipes for 
hog cholera and corn cakes. 

A large amount of money is also 
spent for advertisements in daily and 
weekly newspapers. Within the last 
few years the large patent medicine 
concerns have entesed into keen com- 
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petition in obtaining testimonials for 
their remedies from prominent men 
and women throughout the country. 
It is now common to see a four or 
five-column picture of some well-known 
railroad president, preacher, bank presi- 
dent, governor or congressman in a 
daily newspaper, and below the “cut” 
will appear a biography ending with 
the man’s indorsement for some patent 
medicine. Many public men who be- 
lieve they have been benefited by the 
use of a patent medicine are not averse 
to giving a testimonial. 

It is considered next to an impossi- 
bility to establish a new patent medi- 
cine on a paying basis without adver- 
tising. No matter how much merit a 
patent medicine has, it must be adver- 
tised more or less. A medicine that is 
a pure “fake,” without any merit to 
speak of, is sold only by extensive ad- 
vertising, and is originated with a 
prospective ephemeral existence to 
catch the public on some new disease. 
rhe success of a patent medicine that 
has merit rests largely on judicious 
and extensive advertising. This has 
been proved by experience. One old 
firm, with an established business that 
had been paying big profits for years, 
concluded to quit advertising in news- 
papers and on billboards. The profits 
fell off the first year after advertising 
had ceased, the profits decreased al- 
most twice as much more the second 
year, and the third year the firm began 
idvertising again and the profits began 
returning to theold standard. It has 
been asserted that a paying patent 
medicine business would become non- 
paying within five or six years after all 
advertising had ceased. 

All patent medicines are not money- 
makers. The percentage of failures is 
perhaps as large as in any commercial 
pursuit. One firm in St. Louis which 
manufactures a tasteless powder for 
malaria started six years ago with only 
$3,000 of actual cash and advertised 
only by small two-line reading notices 
in the daily papers, and to-day the firm 
is worth $2,000,000 incash. This firm 
had aseller. Another firm spent $500,- 
ooo in a few years trying to place a new 
medicine on the market, but it was not 
a seller, and the firm went into bank- 
ruptcy. The American public is as 
fickle with its favors for patent medi- 
cines as in politics. 

The large patent medicine establish- 
ments have their own shipping, mailing 
and printing departments, as well as 


the manufacturing and bottling depart- 
ments and laboratories. Where a liquid 
decoction is manufactured the product 
is finally run into a large tank holding 
several hundred gallons, and is located 
on the second floor with a pipe or tube 
running from the bottom to the bot- 
tling department on the floor below. A 
bottle fits over the end of the tube, and 
when the bottle is full the operative 
stops the flow of the liquid by touch- 
ing aspring. Girls are generally em- 
ployed for most of the light work in 
the bottling department. When the 
bottle is full the first girl passes it to 
the second girl, who puts in the stopper 
by machinery; the third girl puts on the 
label, the fourth dries the bottle with a 
cloth, and then a man packs one dozen 
bottles into a box, the box is nailed 
tight, and then it is sent down a chute 
to the express wagon outside or to the 
warehouse, and is ready for shipment. 

The following details of the business 
are gleaned from the report of the 
United States'Census Bureau on the 
patent medicine industry of St. Louis 
in 1890: Number of establishments, 
57; capital directly invested, $1,593,- 
699; miscellaneous expenses, $376,- 
325; average number of employees, 
587; total wages, $367,250 ; cost of 
materials used, $674,779; value of 
products for one year, $2,186,416. As 
showing the difference in the wages of 
the office force and of the operatives 
the following figures are given: Num- 
ber of officers and firm members, 205, 
and their wages, $224,622; number of 
operatives skilled and unskilled, 361, 
and their wages, $137,748; number of 
piece-workers, 21, and their wages, 
$4,880. But the business has consid- 
erably increased in the last eight years, 
and the seventy-five firms at present 
have an invested capital of $2,000,000, 
and their annual product is estimated 
to be valued at $3,000,000. 

Another important branch of the 
patent medicine business in St. Louis 
is the wholesale and retail druggists’ 
preparations. One hundred and fifty 
druggists make patent medicines and 
preparations for their own trade, ‘and 
the capital invested is $250,000; mis- 
cellaneous expenses, $40,000; wages 
paid, $125,000; cost of materials used, 
$140,000; value of products, $450,000. 
— The Chautauguan. 


8 BB tienen 
LIPTON’S VIEW. 
It is easy to see that the best way to reach 
the public is through the papers, for every one 
reads nowadays.— Thomas J. Lipton, 
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SELLING AT COST. 
By John A. Kershaw. 


In a recent number of a business 
magazine somebody gives vigorous ex- 
pression to his views of some advertis- 
ers’ oft-made claims of selling “at 
cost.” He says: “ You don’t sell ‘ at 
cost.” You know you don’t. You 
know, furthermore, that you would be 
an idiot if you did. So does everybody 
else. To advertise therefore that you 
are selling at cost, or, worse still, be- 
low cost, is a lie so patent that instead 
of deceiving it simply advertises you as 
unable even to lie with skill.” 

I beg to differ with the writer of 
those lines, and to array myself on the 
side of the honest merchant who often 
sells at cost, and below cost, and ad- 
vertises that he is doing so. 

Whether he who so easily gives the 
lie to all “at cost” advertisements re- 
fers to steady, all-the-time selling, at 
cost or below ; of a few things in the 
stock, or to special selling, at cost or 
below, of a limited quantity of some 
one thing, or an unlimited quantity to 
be sold in a limited time, he is wrong. 

I have personal knowledge of a store 
where, in a new department, a number 
of things in common and frequent de- 
mand were sold, month after month, at 
bare cost, and sometimes at a slight 
loss. *Twas done to increase sales of 
other goods in that and other depart- 
ments. There was no trick about it— 
no marking up of goods for which this 
special selling was intended to increase 
the demand. It was just straight, 
every-day selling, at cost and below, 
and it brought large results that were 
easily traceable to it. 

This same store—a department store 
on a small scale—appropriated twenty- 
five dollars each week, for weeks in 
succession, to be lost, as he who cries 
“lie” would probably regard it, in a 
special sale. 

For each of these special sales a suf- 
ficient quantity of some useful and 
necessary kitchen article was pur- 
chased and placed in its proper de- 
partment at the rear of thestore. Great 
care was taken in every case that the 
quality of the article offered was sure- 
ly all right, and that the special price 
was half, or less than half, of the low- 
est regular price of such goods. 

The special was advertised each 
week a day or two in advance, with the 
quantity or time hmit plainly stated ; 
and at the hour named for the sale to 


commence, hundreds of enthusiastic 
housewives were on hand for the bar- 
gain, and those hundreds continued to 
talk of their bargain for weeks. 

Every one who bought at those sales 
had to pass and repass large and at- 
tractively arranged stocks of every- 
day household needs and necessities, 
and while, in their eagerness for the 
bargain, many passed without giving 
those stocks much attention, the re- 
passing was more deliberate, and the 
profit-paying goods in all departments 
got attention that easily offset, in di- 
rect profits, the loss on the special. 

These special sales paid another 
profit, too—the profit that comes to 
any reliable advertiser through getting 
increased attention to his advertise- 
ments—for that store’s advertisements 
were carefully watched by the town’s 
bargain loving women, and were read 
by them, from head-lines to signature, 
for special announcements. 

Of course, an advertisement offering 
goods at cost or below will find some 
doubters, and the store that does such 
advertising must have an excellent 
record for keeping its printed prom- 
ises, or the advertising will be more 
hurtful than helpful. But it can not be 
successfully disputed that lots of big, 
reputable, successful stores have soid 
new goods at cost and below right 
along, day after day, year in and year 
out, and have found it easy in this way 
to make money by losing it. 

I have it from a generally recognized 
authority in such matters that one of 
New York’s big stores frequently 
spends hundreds to advertise goods, 
the sale of which at the special price 
will lose them thousands. I don’t 
doubt it. I don’t believe anybody who 
knows anything about the most profit- 
able kinds of special sales will. 

Many a merchant is glad, and wise- 
ly glad, to sell shop-worn or damaged 
or out-of-style merchandise at cost or 
below, and often feels favored if he 
gets back half the first cost for such 
goods. Many a merchant counts the 
selling, at cost or below, of a good ar- 
ticle—something bought for the pur- 
pose—as one of the best possible ways 
of advertising. Certain it is there are 
many truthful advertisements hung on 
the pegs of “at cost” and “below cost.” 

You do sell at cost, and often below 
cost, if you’re a good merchant. You'd 
be an idiot if you didn’t. 


—__+o>__—_- 
VoTeE for the best advertising. 





Business will be good this 
fall. 

Am advertisement im a 
daily bears fruit quicklyse 
without any delay. 

Everybody who has money 
‘oO buy things reads a daily 
DAPCrs 

You can get a hundred 
thousand circulation in a 
daily paper for less tham 
twentyofive thousand willl 
post im a weekly. 

The best and cheapest 
way to advertise is to come 
municate with 


George P. Rowell, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 
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upon as subject discussed in this department. 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 
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F. Fones. 
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Some one has sent me a series of 
advertisements of Gonya Bros., of 95 
Congress St., Rumford Falls, Me. I 
presume they are intended for criticism 
of the illustrations, as the principal 
part of each advertisement consists of 
an illustration, the reading matter be- 
ing general and amounting to very 
little. Fully half the illustrations are 
well drawn and show up to good ad- 
vantage. The other half have some 
defects in them which I should think 
would spoil them for the use of an up- 
to-date house. One trouble is that 
there is too much black in some of 
them. A_ solid black background 
would print well where a high grade of 
paper and ink is used, but in the ordi- 
nary country newspaper the part in- 
tended to be black usually looks gray 
and spoils the appearance of the cut. 
Again, some of these cuts consist of 
a fancy design surrounded by a lot of 
articles of merchandise which the illus- 
tration is intended to advertise. These 
articles of merchandise are too numer- 
ous and too small. Oneof them shows 
seven shoes, the largest one of which 
does not measure over an eighth of an 
inch in width and in length not more 
than a quarter of an inch. When you 
try to show articles of merchandise in 
newspapers and reduce the illustra- 
tions as small as these, I believe it is 
waste of good space, as there is not 
one person in five hundred who sees 
the advertisement who would be very 
much impressed with a bunch of shoe 
cuts in which the shoes are an eighth 
of an inch wide. Articles of merchan- 
dise must be large enough to show the 
detail or they might as well be left 
out. The two collar cuts are both 
bad, because they are not styles which 
are commonly used. One of them 
shows a man’s standing collar with a 
buttonhole at the top and at the 
bottom. I venture to say that this 
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store using this cut never had 
a collar in stock with a button- 
hole at the top and bottom. The 
other collar cut shows a white wing 
collar with the tips round instead 
of being pointed. Now, while such a 
collar as this is manufactured, I vent- 
ure to say that there is not half a 
dozen men in Rumford Falls that ever 
wore a collar of this kind, or would 
wear it if they had a chance to buy it. 
The sale of this collar, when compared 
with the ordinary pointed wing style, 
is one to a million. Small concerns 
can often buy stock cuts upon which 
they can save a good deal of money 
and get as good cuts as they could 
by having originals made, but care 
must be used in selecting the cuts, so 
that where merchandise is shown it is 
advantageously exhibited and in cor- 
rect style for general business use. 


** 
* 


Some one has recently asked the 


question, “ Who do the best advertis- 
ing?” and the “ Little Schoolmaster” 
has put the question before his class 
in a recent issue. Perhaps it may not 
be amiss for this department to take 
up the subject as far as it may seem 
that it will be interesting in the line of 
good business management. I notice 
that many of those who have answered 
the question are endeavoring to select 
some one concern that does better ad 
vertising than all the rest of the world. 
Now, I believe it is an utterly hopeless 
task to select any one advertisement 
and say this is the model, this is the 
best that can be done, for such adver 
tising might be best for that particular 
advertiser and yet might be a very 
poor kind of advertising for some 
other advertiser. Many persons look 
at the question as if it was singular, 
“Who DOEs the best advertising ?’ 

but the question as I read it, and as I 
believed it ought to be answered, is 
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plural, “ Who po the best adver- 
tising ?” 

To my mind attempting to select 
one advertiser who is superior to all 
others is as absurd as to select one 
medicine which is superior to all med- 
icines, if the question was-asked, 
‘“ Who have the best remedy?” Scott’s 
Emulsion may be the very best rem- 
edy of its kind, but there are some 
things that Scott’s Emulsion is not 
good for. One would never think of 
omparing Scott’s Emulsion, Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills, and Toothache Gum, 
for the purpose of picking out which 
was the betterremedy. They have 
each different purposes, and they each 
no doubt fit to perfection the case for 
which they are intended. 

In considering “ Who do the best 
advertising?” I believe that the only 
proper way is to divide the subject 
into classes, and consider each class 
by itself. 

Now, I believe that John Wana- 
maker does the very best advertising 
that is done in America to-day for 
department stores, and yet I do not 
believe that John Wanamaker’s style 
of advertising is the proper style for 
Ripans Tabules, or for the Prudential 
Insurance Company. Therefore I 
can not see any use in making compar- 
isons as to whether John Wanamaker’s 
advertising is better than the adver- 
tising of Ripans Tabuies, or the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. They 
are each of a separate class them- 
selves. The dry goods merchant who 
attempts to advertise like the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company would 
not sell very many dry goods, and 
therefore because the Prudential In- 
surance Company’s advertising is good 
for them, it is no reason why we 
should say that their advertising is 
better than some of the dry goods 
merchants who do an entirely different 
style of work. 

It has been generally accepted that 
the test of good advertising is not 
so much in its looks as in the results 
which it brings. An advertisement 
ever so beautiful is not a good adver- 
tisement if it does not bring results 
either immediately or in the long run. 

Again, even the retail business may 
be divided into branches. I believe 
the advertisements of Rogers, Peet & 
Co. are about the best that can be 
written for a firm catering to the trade 
of men, and yet I do not believe that 
Rogers, Peet & Co.’s style of advertis- 


ing would appeal at all to women. 
Therefore, there is no reason why it 
should be said that Rogers, Peet & 
Co.’s advertising is better than John 
Wanamaker’s, or that John Wana- 
maker’s, which appeals direct to wom- 
en, is better than Rogers, Peet & 
Co.’s. 

The whole subject must be divided 
into parts for proper consideration. I 
would divide the subject into seven 
parts: (1) retail for women ; (2) retail 
for men ; (3) for publications ;-(4) for 
medicines; (5) for articles useful 
or eatable; (6) for financial matters or 
investments; (7) for wholesalers. I 
believe that each of these classes has 
a peculiar style particularly adapted to 
it. 

Not having divided the subject into 
parts, my opinion is that in the first 
class (retail for women), John Wana- 
maker’s advertising is undoubtedly the 
best. In the second class (retail for 
men), Rogers, Peet & Co.’s advertising 
is undoubtedly the best. In the third 
class (for publications), the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is the best. In the 
fourth class (for medicines), the adver- 
tising done for Ripans Tabules stands 
very high up, if not being the best. 
In the fifth class (for articles useful or 
eatable), I believe that the advertising 
done for Sapolio is the best. In the 
sixth class (for financial matters or in- 
vestments), in which I would include 
real estate, insurance advertising, bank 
advertising, and all similar lines of 
business, I believe the Prudential In- 
surance Company is doing the best 
advertising to-day. In the seventh 
class (for wholesalers), I believe 
Printers Ink Jonson is doing the 
best advertising. 

Now for the moral where all this 
applies to business management. 
There are a great many business men 
who attempt to apply to their own 
business the style of advertising that 
some one else is doing. They forget 
that their business may be different 
from other people’s and may require 
an entirely different treatment. They 
simply see and admire something that 
some one else is doing, and they try 
to apply that style to their own busi- 
ness. Such application will nine times 
out of ten result in poor advertising. 
Every kind of business has its pecul- 
iarities and has a style of advertising 
that is best suited to it. The thing 
for the business man to do is to study 
his own surroundings, his business, his 
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location, his customers and everything 
that may have bearing upon his own 
individual case. Having done this it 
is much easier to determine the kind 
of advertising that is best suited to it. 

Do not make the mistake that be- 
cause you particularly admire the ad- 
vertising done by the Cleveland Bak- 
ing Powder Company that you asa 
shoe merchant can apply it to your own 
business with profit. This style of 


advertising is the best baking powder 
advertising that I know of, but for 
that very reason it might be the very 
worst style for shoe advertising. 


+*,* 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—We wish you would Lon some 
advice to a little country store. We do not 
know as our affairs are of importance enough 
to demand your attention, but we hope you 
will consider that there are a great many small 
stores who may be readers of Printers’ INk 
and whose cases may be similar to ours. There- 
fore, although the little stores are unimportant 
in themselves, their number as a class makes 
their interests worth considering. 

There is no city within a number of miles of 
our location, but the a around about us 
is very thickly settled, so that there are per- 
haps five hundred families within a few hours’ 
journey. There is no publication that reaches 
more one in twenty of these families, and 
what we would like to know. is how we can get 
at them to get their business? Some of them 
trade with us because we are near by. The 
majority of them go to some of the neig boring 
towns when they want to ped ge 

We are now doing a credit Sentioen. Is 
there any way in which we could conduct busi- 
ness on a strictly cash basis and make a suc- 
cess of it? Yours truly, 

W. B. Watrace & Co. 

I think I can best answer the ques- 
tions asked here by telling what I 
know about another country store and 
the success that it made through a 
certain way of advertising itself. This 
country store carried a general line of 
merchandise such as the people in its 
immediate neighborhood ought to use. 
It tried to advertise itself in various 
ways by circulars, etc., but none of 
them seemed to have the desired effect. 
Finally through a suggestion which I 
made them they equipped a soliciting 
service followed by their delivery 
wagon. This delivery service was 
quite a novelty in the country and was 
rather expensive to start with, but 
soon proved its usefulness in the re- 
markable increase of trade. The 
proprietor had a very bright son about 
seventeen years of age, and he put 
this young man on horseback and 
mapped out for him the entire sur- 
rounding country so that not a single 
house could be missed. This young 
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man took with him in his saddle bags 
a small line ot samples of the common 
ordinary lines of dry goods, whatever 
catalogues he could collect from the 
persons from whom he purchased in 
which were shown pictures of any 
articles he had in stock, and a written 
price list of all the other different 
lines of goods which he could not 
show by sample or by picture. The 
young man had a regular line of 
travel which took him three days to 
cover and in this way he got around 
to each house twice a week. His 
routes were so laid out that every 
farmer knew about what day and what 
time of day he was likely to call. The 
young man made himself very pleas- 
ant to the farmers and their wives and 
requested them when they wished to 
buy anything to hold the order until 
he came around on the following 
Wednesday or Saturday, or whatever 
day might be the time for his call in 
the neighborhood. The routes were 
so laid out that each night the young 
man landed in some town or at some 
farm house where there was a tele 
phone, and as the merchant had a 
telephone in his store, every night his 
son would telephone to the store the 
orders which he had taken during the 
day. The merchant hada night clerk 
to put these orders up, and the next 
day the store’s wagon started out and 
delivered them to the persons who 
had ordered them. It took some 
little time before the farmers got en 
tirely used to this system, but they 
finally found out how convenient it 
was, and I believe at the present time 
the country storekeeper sends out a 
well-filled wagon every day with mer 
chandise which he probably would not 
have sold were it not for his efforts in 
collecting the orders. 

In regard to the question of credit, 
it appears to me that it would be very 
difficult to run a strictly cash store 
where the trade largely consisted of 
farmers. Country people usually are 
only well supplied with money about 
once a year, when they sell the crops, 
and it is not at all convenient for them 
to pay cash every day or two when 
they buy anything. As a rule the 
farmers are good credit and pay their 
debts when they get the money. Of 
course care should be taken that no 
unworthy persons are given credit, but 
I think a strictly cash business would 
have very few customers to sell goods 
to. 
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Newspaper advertising, 
to be effective, must be 
done through a medium 
that is respected. ‘THE 
New York TIMEs is a 
newspaper of character and 
represents what is best in 
American journalism. _ Its 
recent noteworthy progress 
demonstrates that a news- 
paper eschewing sensation- 
alism can be successful. 
‘The best merchants in New 
York City use its columns. 


THE NEw YORK TIMES 


‘* All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 


Wwwwwewere 
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Prompt Success. 





The Fourth Estate, NW. Y., says: 


“The New York Commercial Advertiser 
has inaugurated a series of illustrated 
supplements that’ have attracted wide 
public attention to this progressive 
family newspaper. L st Saturday’s issue 
contained a double-paged picture of the 
battleship Iowa, which for accuracy of 
detail and perfection in drawing has not 
been equaled in any of the daily or 
weekly newspapers. 

‘*The front page was taken up with an 
excellent picture of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt, mounted on a spirited horse. 
The two inside pages were devoted toa 
vivid, stirring account of the battle of 
San Juan, written by an officer of the 
Iowa, with illustrations. 

‘*So great was the popularity of this 
issue that the edition was exhausted and 
a supplementary edition had to be 
printed,” 





The 
~commercial.. 


Advertiser 


Published Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


29 Park Row, New York. 
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WOMEN AND ADVERTISING. 
A CALLING WHICH AFFORDS ,OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR TACT AND ARTISTIC 
TASTE, AND GIVES GOOD RESULTS. 


Two women met on a crowded 
street corner. 

“ What are you doing now?” asked 
the prosperous one. 

“Looking for a job,” replied the 
other; and, although she laughed, dis- 
couragement was loading her heart. 

“Why don’t you try advertising? 
That’s what I’m doing.” 

“T- will if you will tell me how.” 

“Go directly to a magazine and 
beard the lion in his den. Tell the 
business manager you wish to solicit 
advertisements for his magazine, and 
do your best to impress him with your 
ability. If you persuade him against 
his will he will say to himself: ‘ That 
is a bright woman; if she can persuade 
me she can persuade others.’ ” 

The woman “looking for a job” did 
as her friend suggested, and applied to 
the manager of a certain monthly 
magazine. She was given the names 
of two firms to visit, and, equipped 
with statistics as to the circulation of 
the magazine and its rates, she started 
on her errand. She returned with an 
order from both firms, which so pleased 
her employer that she was put ona 
salary of $12 a week. 

After a time her employer remuner- 
ated her on a percentage instead 
of by a fixed salary. This, of course, 
made her ambitious to earn as much as 
possible, and, by concentrating all her 
powers of argument and persuasion, 
she succeeded in earning $115 the 
first month. Sometimes men were 
crusty and repellent, sometimes over- 
suave, and in various ways they tried 
to make bargains too favorable to 
themselves; but the agent soon learned 
how to stand her ground. She is now 
earning $5,000 a year, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, according to the 
fluctuations of trade. 

This is not a fictitious case, but is 
an exposition of what has actually been 
accomplished. Advertising, as a field 
of occupation for women, offers many 
opportunities, but is not a business 
that may be entered by a woman of 
slow wit or indolent habit, for it throws 
her into contact with shrewd men of 
business who are intolerant of inferior 
capability. The business, in its. sev- 
eral branches, is successfully carried on 
by girls and older women, and is one 
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of the few in which there is opportu- 
nity for advancement, with satisfactory 
compensation. Most occupations for 
women without investment limit the 
salary to a few hundred dollars a year, 
but a clever advertising agent can 
make as much as five or six thousand. 

The easiest way to begin is to at- 
tempt soliciting on a percentage for 
magazines, which pay from ten to fifty 
per cent on advertisements secured. 
The most successful solicitors are those 
who are fertile in ideas, and can tempt 
patrons with novel suggestions as to 
the manner of wording or illustrating 
their advertisements. The work of the 
solicitor is interesting and active, and 
develops considerable assurance, but 
good health is a requisite, for the work, 
although not hard, is constant, and re- 
quires perpetual running about from 
one business house to another. Should 
she be amenable to flattery, there is 
danger from that source which she 
must realize and avoid with stoicism. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., is a young wom- 
an who manages the entire advertising 
of a large department store. She has 
her small private office in the building, 
where she conducts her business. Her 
position is eminent!y desirable, because 
the favors are asked of her, whereas in 
the case of a solicitor the latter is in 
the attitude of seeking favors from 
others. To the department store come 
the agents of various publications who 
seek space in theircolumns. They are 
received in the little office up-stairs, 
and the woman agent weighs their 
value and patronizes them or not, ac- 
cording to her judgment. Within the 
store she consults with the heads of the 
different departments, to learn what 
specialties they wish to offer on bargain 
sales, or what novelties they. wish to 
recommend. In this way she gets her 
material for the advertisements which 
appear each morning or evening. 

“ Do you see that old lady approach- 
ing ?” continued the advertising wom- 
an. “She is our mascot. If she comes 
to a sale in answer to our advertise- 
ment, we- know that success. will fol- 
low. Each large store has its bargain 
hunters known to those who have 
charge of advertising interests, and 
these are used as tests of the virtue of 
the advertisements, all unknown to the 
customers themselves.” 

No untrained woman would be able 
to step at once into a position of ad- 
vertising agent for a large concern, but 
she must approach it by gradual prepa- 
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ration, first soliciting advertisements 
for periodicals and assisting in the com- 
position of such. This will give her 
not only experience, but a valuable 
acquaintance which, if she proves her 
ability, will lead to the desired end. 

Publishing houses and large maga- 
zines have positions open to women. 
The duties are largely to offer attract- 
ive suggestions to advertisers, and thus 
keep them satisfied with their display 
in that periodical. They arrange the 
advertisements in the paper, and deter- 
mine the column or page they shall oc- 
cupy, taking into account both the ap- 
propriateness to the context and the 
desires of the advertiser. 

The large advertisers whose signs 
are scattered over our broad land are 
always ready for new ideas, and will 
pay for these according to their clever- 
ness. In this way an occasional neat 
sum can be earned by any one who has 
a bright mind. The originator must 
put her ideas in the best shape _possi- 
ble and submit them to the advertis- 
ing agent of the concern. 

Not long ago a young woman origi- 
nated an idea suitable for advertising 
in a department store. She took it 
to the store of Siegel & Cooper, where 
it was bought for $25. Her business 
instinct being still unsatisfied, she at 
once flew to a lithographer, told him 
of her sale, and advised him to put in 
a bid for the printing. Through the 
promptness with which her informa- 
tion was given, he secured the work, 
and gave her $10 commission. 

Among these different branches of 
the advertising business, it would 
seem that almost any woman could 
find an opportunity for self-support or 
for supplementing her income.—/. C. 
Candee, in Success. 


Tue little ‘‘want’’ advertisement which 
has become so popular isa silent buyer, a 
silent seller and a silent purveyor of good. 
It possesses the double virtue of being cheap 
and profitable. It brings labor to the unem- 
ployed and help to those who desire to em- 

loy. It makes homes for men and women. 

t transfers property and in a general way is 
responsible for 25 per cent of the business 
transacted in the commercial world. It fills 
empty houses and brings prosperity to the 
landlord. It gives the poor working girl 
employment; it sets men up in business; it 
gets you an agent if you desire one; it gives 
you an opportunity to borrow money where 
the rate a iesanent is the lowest ; it furnishes 
you a medium of exchange; it tells you, in 
fact, where to go, when to go, how to go to 
every place, everywhere and secure some- 
thing chat you may want, and to which no 
other medium ever devised could successfully 
direct you.—Denver Times, 
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IT WAS A BOOMERANG, 

His wife was not very well, so:she asked him 
to do the shopping for her, as the new girl was 
not to be trusted. 

So he took the list given to him and first 
called at the butcher’s. 

“* T want acouple of spring chickens for roast- 
ing. he said, 

hey were shown to him. 

“Will you guarantee these to be young and 
tender ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Sir !”’ exclaimed the butcher. ‘“‘ How dare 
you insult me by such a question. I say they 
are chickens, and that is enough for you. 
Whether they are young or not is none of 
your business !” 

Somewhat crestfallen, the poor man went on 
to the grocer’s store, where he ordered a pound 
of coffee. 

“This is pure coffee—without chickory, I 
presume ?”’ he questioned. 

“What right have you to ask me that?” de- 
manded the grocer. ‘‘ You asked for coffee and 
I gave it to you. I’m not bound to tell you 
what else is in it!” 

With a crushed feeling the poor victim went 
to the clothier’s for a pair of knee pants for his 
little son. 

“ All wool, I suppose,” he said to the sales- 
man, as he fingered the goods. 

“Well, I like your gall,” replied the sales- 
man, ‘“ What next, I wonder? A man buying 
pants and actually wants to know what they’re 
made of! They’re pants, that’s all, and if you 
want them there they are!” 

As in a dream the wretched husband passed 
on to the last store. “A quart of milk,” he 
said, timidly, and then he ventured the ques- 
tion, “‘ Is it pure milk?” 

The storekeeper regarded him scornfully. 

“ Tt may be pure milk, or milk and water, or 
all water; what the devil have you got to do 
with it? So long as I sell it for milk, that’s 
enough for you. You can either take it or 
leave it.” 

And the now thoroughly tired out fellow 
staggered homeward whispering to himself, 
““Who would have thought there were such 
boomerangs in business !”’ 

He was a newspaper publisher who refused 
to give his circulation figures.— Fame. 
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AN OVERWORKED CROW. 


Oto Crow Wuiskey. 
Carters Littve Liver Pius. 
Caws Pens. 

Nevermore WuiskEy. 
Raven SHOE Gioss> 

Caws WriTINGING®. 
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Cheapest Advertising 


in the Northwest ! 


The relative cost of advertising in the 


MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 


per thousand circulation is /ower by more 
than twenty per cent than in any other | 
Minneapolis newspaper. | 

This fact the TIMEs is prepared to prove 
| by a comparative showing of actual paid | 

distribution with any or all other Minne- | 
| apolis papers. | 

The TiMEs is the oz/y Minneapolis daily 
_ whose circulation is certified to and guar- | 
| anteed by the advertisers’ Guarantee Co. 
of Chicago. 

Appreciation of the value of the TIMEs | 
by advertisers is shown in the fact of its | 
carrying more columns of advertising | 
during the months of May, June and July 
than any other Minneapolis daily. 

Its actual circulation for July averaged: 


Daily, - 35,502 
Sundays, 43,850 








J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Building, New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. | 
} 
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ADVERTISING RACKS IN STREET CARS. 
(Communicated.) 

Last August Judge Putnam, in the U. S. 

Circuit Court in the District of Massachusetts, 


rendered a decision in the suit in equity of the 
American Steet Car Advertising Company 
against the Newton Street Railway Company 
et al, for infringement of United States letters- 

tent No. 380,696, granted April 10, 1888, to 
ll, for advertising racks in the 


. H. Ran 
street cars. 
In this decision Judge Putnam sustained the 
patent and the ownership of same in this com- 
awe , and ordered an injunction against the de- 
nt company’s further unauthorized use of 
the Randall racks, and the American Street Car 
Advertising Company immediately sent circu- 
lars broadcast to every street railway company 
in the United States, demanding an accounting 
and settlement of royalty on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1897, and in case of failure to account 
and settle within that time that legal proceed- 
ings would be commenced against them. 

e American Street Car Advertising Com- 
pany only wished the modest royalty of $6 per 
car per year for the use of their racks, sa‘d roy- 
alty to date back from the time that the racks 
had been originally placed in the cars. They 
also secured, in this opinion of the judge, the 
decision that all of the moldings placed in 
the concave roofs of the cars by the car build- 
ers were an infringement on the Randall patent. 

His Honor, Judge Putnam, in rendering this 
decision, admitted that the case as it came to 
him was a close one, but he sustained the pat- 
ent, as above stated, and an appeal was prompt- 
ly taken to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the first circuit of Massachusetts and was 
argued early in the year. A number of car 
builders interested themselves in the case and 
also a number of the principal street car adver- 
tising concerns, and concerted action was 
taken to defend this case on appeal, and to 
carry it to the highest court in the land if nec- 
essary. Mr. Chas. G. Coe was the attorney of 
record in the matter in connection with Morse 
& Lane, uf Boston, and Mr. Frederick P. Fish, 
of the firm of Fish, Richardson & Storrow, was 
engaged to argue the case before the Appellate 
Court. On the 19th of July a decision was 
handed down reversing that of Judge Putnam, 
and holding that the patent was not infringed. 
The decision in itself is short and conclusive : 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT. 
October Term, 1897. 

No. 230. " 

Newton Street Railway Company, Defend-’) 
ant, Appellant, 

vs. 
American Street Car Advertising Company, 
Complainant, Appellee. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court for the District 

of Massachusetts 
Before Colt, Webb and Brown, JJ. 
OPINION OF THE COURT. 
July 19, 1898. 

Per curiam. While we entertain doubts 
whether the comp!ainant’s device involves in- 
vention or patentability, yet admitting that 
both were found in it, the patent must be held 
so close and narrow that it is not infringed by 
a structure that can not be described in the 
language of the patent as “an article complete 
in Tiself, adapted to be readily attached to the 
car at the place specified,” or in the language 
impressed upon the Patent Office, a rack “com- 
plete and in condition to receive the cards when 
not fastened to the car.”” We are clear, there- 
fore, that the respondent’s structure does not 
infringe. : % 

The decree of the Circuit Court against this 
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appellant, the Newton Street Railway Com- 
pany, is reversed, and the case is remanded to 
that court, with directions to dismiss the bill, 
with costs, the appellant to recover the costs of 
this court. 


The history of the Randall Rack is a long 
and somewhat interesting one. This patent 
had a very stormy career in Washington and 
was thrown out of the patent office three times 
before it finally slipped through, but its merits 
hung on such a fine thread that no intelligent 
person believed that the patent would hold 
water, Randall himself was employed by the 
old Metropolitan Street Railway Company, in 
Boston, olen his device was taken hold of by 
the late William F. Carleton and placed in the 
Boston cars, and subsequently in many others 
throughout the country, but all of the elements 
of the Randall Rack had previously been util- 
ized in other racks and devices of the same or 
different characters. The J. M. Jones Car 
Company of West Troy were probably the first 
ones to utilize the head lining in the cars by 
placing the advertising moldings thereon, and 
this is now the general method of construction 
everywhere, so that if this decision had been 
sustained on appeal it meant many thousands 
of dollars in royalties that the car builders 
would have been compelled to pay, and it 
practically meant the killing of the street car 
advertising business, as with the amount of 
money demanded no street car advertising con- 
cern could have existed. In view of the fact 
that the concave method of construction ante- 
dates by many years the granting of Randall’s 
patent, it would appear singular that such a 
decision could be obtained, but it is presumed 
that the judge attached considerable impor- 
tance to the fact that in the specifications for 
these cars the words “‘ Randall’s patent adver- 
tising racks built in ”’ occurred, although on 
the testimony of the Newton Street Railway 
Company’s superintendent he stated that these 
words were used simply to designate what he 
required, and used po in a technical sense, 
that he did not know of Randall’s patent, but 
had heard the words, and as a matter of fact 
Randall’s patent was not furnished to the New- 
ton Street Railway by the J. M. Jones Car 
Company when they simply put moldings on 
the concave head-lining. 

This decision probably settles the matter for 
all time, and there will be no more litigation as 
far as the advertising moldings in the cars are 
concerned, 


ADVERTISERS’ EDITORIAL RIGHTS. 


A newspaper is perfectly justified in refusing 
an advertisement that it considers objectionable. 
More than that, a newspaper may consistently 
and honorably oppose the sale ~ | articles that 
it regards as injurious to the community. But 
there is no excuse for receiving a man’s money 
with one hand and writing against him with the 
other. If any publisher thinks that an article 
advertised in his columns is not fit for sale he 
may say so, but he ought to discontinue the 
advertising. No doubt there are advertisers 
who imagine that because they spend a little 
money in the paper they should control its 
policy in every detail. Such an attitude be- 
trays ignorance and presumption. On the 
other hand, the advertiser has a right to the 
full benefit of his advertising. Not merely 
should the paper refrain from open attacks 
upon its advertisers, but it has no business to 
remain passive while the advertiser is under fire 
from other quarters. Men spend money in ad- 
vertising in the hope that the advertising will 
pay. It is the business of the newspapers to 
see that it does pay and to refrain from every- 
thing which would make it unprofitable. — 
National Advertiser. 
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Its Disaareeable 


fo oe Man in a Hurry, 
st 's A Pointer for You. 


Around the Call War Bulletins a crowd stands from morning 
until midnight, requiring the services of two special policemen 
to keep the sidewalks clear. 











There isn’t a corporal’s guard at the other newspaper bulletins. 


BECAUSE 


= Che Call 


GETS THE NEWS FIRST direct from its own correspond- 
ents, and is the Only Pacific Coast Publication having direct 
wires to New York and Washington, employing its own staff 
of operators. 


THE PEOPLE KNOW 


that Call news is news and not sensational fakes. 


The Call does not send 30,000 copies daily to garbage crematories 
in order fo advertise misleading affidavits of circulation. 


Do you want your announcements red or read? That is the 
question. Burned or circulated? They are circulated and 
read if they appear in the 


San Francisco Call, 


W. S. LEAKE, MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE : Room 188, World Building. 
DAVID ALLEN, Advertising Representative. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Marquette Building. 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Advertising Representative. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN ADVERTISING. been paid for the photograph of a cute little 
It may have been noticed that the trend of baby, and that $100 is a fair price for the pict- 
modern magazine advertising is toward the use ure of a pretty and attractive child, If this be 
photographs, in p ce to pen-and-ink 0, it would ap ar that fathers and mothers 
sketches and wash drawings. The photograph might profitably turn their attention to, the 
is more natural, and the more natural an ad- study of “‘cuteness” in their offspring, ‘and 
vertisement is nowadays the better for it. Two that an ever-ready camera in the house—to 
kinds of photographs are in great demand— catch baby’s expressions at the most propitious 
viz., those of pretty women and cute children, times—would be a wise investment. 
oe latter = much outer to secure. Asa mei Joun S. Grey. 
rule, respectable women do not care to have adam . 
their photographs publicly used in connection DEFACING THE DOLLAR. 
with any ind: of an advertisement, but they Advertisers who are defacing silver dollars by 
are not so scrupulous about their children or pasting on them circular labels, should know 
their younger brothers and sisters. that this is in violation of Section 159 of the 
An advertisement that contains the photo- Revised Statutes, which reads : 
graph of a beautiful woman is certain to be at- |“ Every person who fraudulently, by any art, 
tractive, and consequently its success is largely way or means, defaces, mutilates, impairs, di- 
ranteed ; but, outside of the theatrical pro- minishes, falsifies, scales or lightens, or causes 
ession, it is not easy to secure many of the fair or procures to be fraudulently defaced, muti- 
sex who are willing to sit, row he in the lated, impaired, diminished, falsified, scaled or 
s that some of the advertisers demand, lightened, or willingly aids or assists in fraudu- 
xceedingly high prices have,naturallyenough, lently defacing, mutilating, impairing, dimin- 
been refused when offered as inducements to ishing, falsifying, scaling or lightening the gold 
pose in the semi-nude, so as to display a pair oF silver coins which have been, or which may 
of corsets or some other article of underwear, hereafter be, coined at the mints of the United 
and more than one lawsuit has been the result States, or ma 4 foreign gold or silver coins 
of using the most scrupulously ‘correct’? which are by law made current or are in actual 
phot phs without permission, But there use orcirculation as money within the United 
are a host of articles on the market that can be States, or who passes, utters, publishes or sells 
advertised to great advantage by the introduc- oF attempts to pass, utter, pu lish or sell, or 
tion of a lady into the picture, and many adver- bring into the United States from any foreign 
tisers have already seen this. pipe, Rnentas the same to be defaced, muti- 
But though the photographs of pretty women lated, impaired, diminished, falsified, scaled or 
are only supposed to be attractive to the male lightened, with intent to defraud any person 
sex, the picture of a baby or “cute ” child will whatsoever, or has in his possession ard such 
immediately captivate ninety-nine per cent of defaced, mutilated, impaired, diminished, falsi- 
humanity. There is something irresistibly at- fied, scaled or lightened coin, knowing the same 
tractive in infantile features, and it doesn’t to be defaced, mutilated, impaired, diminished, 
much matter, either to us or to the children, falsified, scaled or lightened, with intent to de- 
whether they are taken in the nude or with a fraud any person whatsoever, shall be impris- 
superabundance of clothes. A fat, podgy, oned not more than five years and fined not 
laughing baby will win our admiration and more than two thousand dollars.” 
love every time. We feast our eyes on the a 
youngster and seldom tire of looking at the DEVOTED TO POSTER COLLECTING. 
picture. Whatever he or she is supposed to There are several such papers in Paris, 
advertise, we feel kindly toward, even if it is namely, La Plume, L’Estampe et Affiche 
only for ea ey us to the baby. and Les Maitres del’ A fiche.—National A d- 
I have been told that as much as $s00has_ vertiser, New York City. 
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THE above beautiful half-tone represents the unique design put forth by 
Mr. E. T. Perry, special agent for the excellent papers comprising the Scripps- 
McRae League. Mr. S. C. Beckwith, another special agent, devotes a por- 
tion of his surplus to advertising his papers in PRINTERS’ INK, which all ad- 
vertisers read, but Mr. Perry and some others don’t have much faith in 
newspaper advertising. 
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SEPTEMBER FIRST. 


will be here in two weeks. 


A new edition of the American News- 
paper Directory will be ready for delivery 
to subscribers on the morning of Thursday, 
September First. 


The 
American 
Newspaper 


Directory 


is revised and issued four times a year: 
March ist, June ist, 
September ist and December ist. 


Subscription Price: 
Five Dollars for each issue, 
$20 a year. 


Address orders to 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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A Crisis in Sheepshead Bay 
Lots. The Dady-O’Rourke- 
McKane Dispute Settled. 


For nt — the fieree squabble between the Honorable MICHAEL J. DADY, Mr. JOHN i. 
ORO E and the MoKANE ESTATE tied up the rare tract of resident land in [EEPSHEAD by 
the ocean, containing about 400 city lots; no one could buy a plot to build on for LOVE nor MONEY; 
hone of the owners could bo got to agree to eal to or to an outsider! 


$145,000 in Cash Does It. 


the suave aunt een ® mutual friend, they were induced *~ «ell out and take cash 
$145,000) for their . — 


Now These Lots Are on the 
Bargain Table for the Public. 


These 400 lots are directly back of the Oriental and Manhattan Beach Hotels, being se from the 
ocean only by 8! Bay. They are sewered, watered, gased, policed. macadamized, cusbed and schooled 
(Public Bebool No. 88, containing twenty class rooms, standing right on the property), chufches, stores and 


service hand 
Kings County “ “{ ears from New York City Hall, the “Nassan” cars, N Y os ey and from Twenty- 
third street and Thirty-ninth street ferries, “Brooklyn Heights,” Manhattan Beach R. R. cars from other fer 
ries, cirele the property! 


When and How To Be Sold. 


AUGUST 13TH, Mossré. McNULTY & FITZGERALD will act as Auctioneers forthe NEW OWNER, 
and charge only} the usual suctioneer’s feos: Namely $5 instead of $10 « lot 
sale will take plate on the premises, AT NOON, August 13th, Vourhees avenue and 26th otteet, 


Terms 10% cash, balance weekly, monthly or yearly as desired. 
Titles will be guaranteed by the Title Guarantee & Trust Company, Free | 
property is reasonably restricted t nuisances; about $325 is expected for the second choice of 
lots, about $475 for the first choice of lots—however, the quantity and activity of the bidding must determine 


the prices they will bring! 


Do You Realize What a City 
Lot by the Ocean for $325. to 
$475 Means? 


PR diag ts Smet yn these es Set in the metropolis of America and on the odban front, as 
these lots are, may be worth 


McNulty & “Fitzgerald, 


Agentés and Anctioneers for the property, 199’ Montague St., City. 


Commencing To-day, Sunday 


Arlvancé private sales to date of auction (Angee 13th) will be made by McNULTY & FITZ 
GERALD, 199 Montague 5t., or on premises by Hon, MURPHY or Hon, 0 @ sOHOENECK. 





A REDUCED reproduction of a recent advertisement in the Brooklyn 
es illustrating an effective style of display. 





“AN ADVERTISING FABLE. — 

Once upon a time there was a merchant who 
said, “‘Huh! What do I want to advertise 
for?’ I can’t advertise and I shan’t advertise. 
Who, me? Why, I’ve got more business now 
than I can attend to. By gee! it keeps me 
awake nights! Go away, young man, you are 
a mere insect, I can’t see you. W hat, me ad- 
vertise? Me? Well, I guess not! "I don’t 
have to. I am the whole thing! I am the 
people!”” So the man swelled up very large 
and puffed like a steamboat, and the poor ad- 
vertising insect crept out of his office and went 
over to see a plain ———— sort of a man 
across the way, who did not have all the busi- 


ness he could attend to, and thought he would 


advertise. 

And it came to pass that i in a year or so that the 
plain approachable man’s business came creep- 
ing up and up, because the people had seen his 
advertisement and knew he was alive, while 
they concluded by the same token that the large 
pom yous man across the way must be dead, or 
at least dying, or they would hear something 
from him. So the large pompous man’s busi- 
ness dropped off and dropped off, and he laid 
the fact to the monetary sysiem and the tariff, 
while the quiet approachable man’s business 
grew and grew, and he laid it to judicious ad- 
vertising.—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 
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A City of Homes 


WITH MANY YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO RAISE AND EDUCATE 


Is the best field in which to advertise Schools and 
Educational Institutions. 


Brooklyn presents an unrivaled field. Brooklyn stu- 


dents are to be found in most every prominent institu- 
tion of the East. Advertise in this field for 


Dollar Paying Results 


It follows without argument that the 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


is the medium. 


The only paper going into all the well-to-do and 
refined homes ; just where you want your adver- 
tisements seen. 


Important--Remember the Date, 


Tue EaGie’s great Educational Number will be pub- 
lished Sunday, September 4th. All institutions which 
have used the advertising columns of the paper during 
the year, or whose advertisements are ordered to 
appear in the issue of September 4th, will receive a 
FREE READING NOTICE. 
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THE BREWERS' ADVERTISING SIGNS. 
A correspondent of PrinTERs’ INK writes : 
It is a mistake to that b do 

not advertise largely. Their expenditure for 

newspaper advertising is usually small in the 
majority of instances, yet if any regular adver- 
tiser were to see the average brewer’s annual 
bill for advertising signs, he would be appalled 
at its size. The bulk of a brewer’s advertising 
expense is spent in this way. By advertisin 

signs I do not mean window or wall signs ant 
lithographs, but the huge gilt signs that usuall 

ornament the front of a saloon or a hotel. It 
seems almost incredible to relate, but as much 
as $250 and $300 is frequently spent upon one 
of these signs ona saloon ina g location. 

Now, when one figures that a single brewer 

will frequently have several hundred saloons to 

thus decorate, it is easy to realize what an ex- 
pense he is put to. These signs are usually of 
the most ornate character, and sometimes 
stretch the whole length of the saloon. As 
they are of a permanent nature, they are made 
strong and durable ; yet, in spite of this, they 
require constant repairing and retouching, so 
that the first cost is not by any means the total 
expense. From an advertising standpoint, it 
is a question whether they are worth anything 
like their cost. The contention is that they are 
permanent ads and can be seen at all hours by 
people in the street, who pass by the place 
where the beer is sold, and that in this respect 
alone they are better t newspaper adver- 
tisements, which are chiefly read in the home, 

robably far from where the beer is for sale. 

But there is one thing that is entirely over- 

looked in the comparison between these brief 

but gaudy signs and a newspaper announce- 
ment. The former is necessarily a mere bald 
statement, mentioning somebody’s r, and 
that is all. The latter, if done right, is a good, 
forceful argument why this beer is better than 
others, and why it should be better patronized. 
No amount of decorative and costly signs is 
‘oing to convince a sensible person that the 
a they advertise is better than any other 
brewer’s beer. e want an argument, a rea- 
son, for its superiority. Then it is claimed 
that the signs are permanent, whereas a news- 
paper advertisement is but of ephemeral inter- 
est. Neither one of these statements is strictly 
rue. A sign that is stereotyped in its charac- 
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ter ceases to be looked at or even noticed after 
afew days. You can look at a sign on which 
appear the words “‘ Blank’s Lager Beer ” for 
seven or eight years, and it has no more mean- 
ing to you than it had the first day or two that 
you sawit. It had not any particular meaning 
the first day, but its novelty wore off rapidly, 
and as an ad it was worthless at the end of the 
first week. The newspaper ad can be occasion- 
ally changed, so as to be always interesting, 
and there it has the advantage over the sign. 
It will be read by ten times as many people as 
will read the sign, and it will create a demand 
for that particular beer, not in one saloon but 
in many. Twoor three newspapers could thus 
advertise for two or three hundred saloons, and 
so save the cost of a vast number of signs at 
a far smaller outlay. 


pon 
TELLING THE PEOPLE. 

The successful merchants of the world have 
been great advertisers, John Wanamaker, for 
example, isa merchant prince and a millionaire 
because he was clear sighted enough to see the 
value of printer’s ink, and W. L. Douglas, the 
shoe manufacturer, has reached his present en- 
viable position in the business world by act 
sistent and judicious advertising. Very likely 
others made as good a $3 shoe as he did, but 
he took pains to tell the public where they 
could get a good shoe for three dollars, and he 
has had his reward. This is just what adver- 
tising is—telling the people where they can get 
what they want, and telling it in a truthful, 
straightforward way. A man may have excel- 
lent goods on hand, and these may be just what 
a good many people would like to know about, 
but if he will not take pains from week to week 
to tell people what he has he is pretty sure to 
lose trade.—Ludlow (Vt.) Tribune. 


couse 
CONDITIONS ARE DIFFERENT, 

Any jobber will tell you that frequently a 
class of goods that sells well in one town can 
not be sold in another town ten miles away. 
Why? Because the people have different tastes 
and ideas. There are wealthy towns and — 
towns ; American towns and towns populated 
by foreign el ts ; towns dependent on man- 
ufactories and upon farm produce; towns where 
crops have been good, bad or indifferent.— 
Show Window, Chicago, il. 














A BIG ADVERTISING SIGN, AT SKAGUAY, ALASKA. 





The General Arthur Cigar has been forced before the attention of smokers e 

The above cut is made from a photograph of a sign on the rocks at 

occupies a space 66x100 feet, at an elevation of 600 feet. 
eet high ; smallest letters, 9 feet high.—A d Book. 


large and strikin, gs S 
Skaguay Bay, Alaska. It 
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Cuicaco, July 7, ‘98. 
Datty News, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Sirs: We haveto thank you for your sworn 
detailed statement of circulation for the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1898. Your action in this matter isa kind 
of oasis in the desert. So few publishers can seem to 
understand the prestige to be gained by making a clean- 
cut statement of their circulation; and as a consequence 
they donot receive the same class of advertising con- 
tracts that do publishers who are willing to make state- 
ments that can be readily understood. 

Yours very truly, 
CHAS. H. FULLER’S ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Speaking of oases in the desert of unbusinesslike 
business, there are several features of the 


Des Moines 
Daily News 


which prove refreshing to persons accustomed to 
dealing with newspapers. 

We have but one rate, and we adhere to it. No- 
body is treated better than you. 

Our circulation reports exclude all chaff—ex- 
changes, sample copies, free papers, spoiled and un- 
sold papers—and include only paid circulation. 

All reports guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guar- 
antee Co. of Chicago, by bond of $50,000 in the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

We always do more for the advertiser than we 
agree to do, invariably looking after his interests as 
carefully as our own. 

Flat rate of three cents per agate line (42 cents 
per inch). 

Guaranteed Circulation 


over 25,000... 
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Deaf [Mute Language. Translation: ‘Pure and sure; the beet I 
Cleveland’s powder, as recommended by a young 


éver used.” 
housekeeper to one of her friends 


Lett 


(44444444 





in the deaf and dumb sign lan- 
guage. ‘ 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 


ad No.4, 1 ng d Sign Series, ) 





ds 


BAKING POWDER 
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OnE of an ingenious series of “ sign” advertisements. 


Deaf-mute, tele- 


graphic and other sign languages are utilized in this series. 








USE OF PLATE-MATTER CUTS. 
This is emphatically an age of illustrated 
newspapers, and the war has added weightier 
emphasis to the need of illustrations in the 


news of armies and fleets. The small city 
dailies that have systematically hoarded cuts 
or matrices of cuts from their plate service have 
found the reward of their foresight in having 
available the faces of notable men and of ships 
of war with which to supplement the cuts sup- 
plied in plates in illustrating the news of the 
day, as may be seen in the Batavia (N. Y.) 
News and many other live dailies. 

It is a simple matter to cut out illustrations 
from the plates and to file them away in a cabi- 
net in alphabetical order, if it is done every 
day. Where forms are stereotyped, the mat- 
rices of cuts may be filed in cheap manila en- 
velopes, each marked with the letter of the al- 
phabet under which it is to be filed, and with 
the name of the person or ship or place plainly 
written on the envelope. 

Dailies that use ~ al plate to supple- 
ment a wire service, find these cuts of service in 
illustrating first-page stories, and, equipped 
with a file of cuts or matrices, are able to outdo 
in effective and attractive news treatment their 
careless contemporaries who have neglected 
their opportunities in this direction. 

And not only in newspaper work are these 
borrowed cuts available, but in the job depart- 
ment aswell. A publisher, writing to the Ad- 
vertising World tells how he makes use of 
plate illustrations as follows : 

“* We saw out of our plates every illustration 
that we think can possibly be used in the fut- 





ure, either in the paper or job department. 
pape ; P 


Sometimes something especially good goes to 
the job room without being used in the paper. 
They all go back to the plate house eventually, 
and the firm sustains no losses on that account. 
But we don’t send them back until we are sure 
we can make no further use of them, 

“* Here are a few examples: A pretty sham- 
rock border and harp was in a St. Patrick’s 
Day page. When the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick came for an estimate on a banquet 
menu, that design got the job. 

“ A lot of the Easter plates helped to deco- 
rate our newspaper ads as well as couriers mer- 
chants circulated to boom Easter openings. 

“o" londike social worked an advertising 
programme. A big cut out of a syndicate feat- 
ure article was printed in colors on the first 
page. They marveled at our facilities. 

“ A buggy manufacturer wanted a little cata- 
logue for a special purpose for quick circular- 
izing. He thought it ought to have some war in 
it. Stereos of all the ships in the U. S. navy 
were in our possession. We alternated ships 
with buggies, page and page. The catalogue 
was twice as large as it otherwise would have 
been, and we got a job twice the size we would 
otherwise have had by having the plates.’’— 
Newspaperdom. 





No advertisement writer can do intelligent 
work without the intelligent co-operation of his 
client. With this co-operation he can work for 
anybody, any place, and touch on local condi- 
tions just as well, or perhaps a little bit better, 
than the man who is on the ground,— Bates. 
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“Do you know that abvestiitn pes not 

been so dull in thirty uri the 
t three months ?”—G {ORGE P. ROW LL, 
n Printers’ Ink. 


Not a Dull Day 


The shrewd advertiser continues t> use 
more space in The Mail and Express than 
in any other evening paper in New York. 
During the first seven months of 1898 


The “Mail and 

Express printed 1,608,964 
agate lines of paid advertising. This is 
a gain of 148,148 agate lines when com- 


pared with the same period in 1897, an 
increase of nearly 11 per cent. 


The next paper on the list printed 256,- 
550 agate lines less than The Mail and 
Express during the same months, and 
lost 116,648 agate lines, or about 8 per 
cent of its entire advertising patronage. 


During the seven months ending May 31, 
1898, the net paid average daily circu- 
lation of The Mailand Express increased 
more than 85 per cent. 





The circulation of The Mail and Express 
is greater than that of the other high- 
class papers of this city combined. 


The Mail and Express 


carries more advertising than any other 
evening paper published in New York. 

















‘Every Reader is a Buyer.” 
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IN POUGHKEEPSIE. 
7 “PoucuKkeepsie, August 3;°1898.- 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Bee Soap and the Bee Washing Powder 
proprietors are sending e from New York 
into the Hudson River Valley and the arteries 
of the State their large and gorgeously fitted 
out wagon for the spectacular advertising of 
their The vehicle, which resembles a 
highly glorified lunch wagon, and has all the 
spangled decorations of a circus chariot, is 
drawn by two extremely large white horses that 
are equipped in a heavy, stunning harness. On 
one side of the wagon, which is covered b 
glass, you see the manifold stock of goods of- 
fered as premiums to purchasers of the soap 
and der, who save enough of their labels to 
obtain them. The premi are ed, 
along with other lettered advertisements on the 
vehicle, as being ‘‘ 300 in number.” 

The opposite side of the wagon is covered 
with a pictorial group reaching out for the hap- 
py gifts that are falling upon them—all being 
as various as can be imagined. The wagon is 
accompanied by three attendants: the driver, 
who cares for and manages the horses ; a man 
who cleans and looks after the wagon ; and the 
seller of and solicitor for the goods. 

This establishment forages through a large 
town for several days, stopping at different 
street junctions and attracting crowds. So 
heavy is it, and so slow with its broad tires, 
that the team merely walks over the route it 
takes, making sometimes only three miles an 
hour. But the showis easier observed and fol- 
lowed on that account, and it ought to be good 
(as it Certainly must be expensive) advertising. 

e Heinz Baked Beans with Tomato 
Sauce, and other food products, have their rep- 
resentative also in a wagon. his vehicle, 
which has been going through Poughkeepsie 
is a platform one similar to the Moxie a 
the Boot and Shoe wagon, its body being a tre- 
mendously large fruit can, properly lettered. 
The symbolic emphasis given to an article by 
this sort of display seems to sharpen both the 
attention and the memory. 

Although good filtered Hudson River water 
is abundant here, the agents for two or three 
superior count: y springs go through this city to 
solicit at doorways and on the street orders for 
their absolutely pure water. The latest, the 
“ Spackenkill,” is offered and delivered in such 
quantity as a — will consume daily for five 
cents per day. here are many other good 
springs near other towns that might be devel- 
oped in this way, to the promotion of public 
health and private prosperity. 5. -. 


a 
IN SAVANNAH. 
Savannah, Ga., July 31, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Advertisers who do “‘ sign tacking ” through 
local billposters should take notice of the fol- 
lowing Savannah experience. Savannah has a 
billposters’ license, which the city does not en- 
force strictly, but one of the local billposters 

joes—that is, he makes a claim on any one do- 
ing his own posting, for what he calls working 
under his license. Now a number of advertis- 
ers did not pay this levy, and in return get their 
signs covered by what the billposter happens 
to have totack up. The man whose signs have 
been covered again in turn tears down any sign 
that covers his. A patent medicine concern lost 
in this way hundreds of signs in a very short 
time. Contracts with billposters should there- 
fore cover this point. AUM, 
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ADVICE FROM AN ADEPT. 


Don’t be afraid to use thé first’ person. sin- 


gular.—C. A, Bates, in Chicago Apparel 
Gazette. , — 
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NOTES. 

A Beaver Crossinc di ist says: ‘‘ When 
you are covered with flies and sweat, strike for 
——’s drug store and buy a glass of ice cream 
soda and some of that first-class insect powder.” 

Tue Mercuants’ Assocta TION of New York 
has been asked by the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society to take charge of an exhibit of 
manufactured products from Greater New 
York. The exhibits will be made at the Annual 
State Fair to be held at Syracuse during the 
last three days of August, and the first three 
days of September. Favorable arrangements 
have been made with the railroads to transport 
and return articles to the Fair grounds, and to 
return them. Favorable arrangements have 
also been made for the transportation of 

rsons to and from the’ Fair. The committee 
in charge has agreed to give space to exhibitors 
from New York free of all charge, and to look 
after such exhibits. All details can be ascer- 
tained by applying at the rooms of The 
Merchants’ Association at the New York Life 
Building, corner of Broadway and Leonard 
streets, New York City. 

LL eS 
PUT YOUR GOODS UP NICELY. 

Putting goods up neatly is excellent adver- 
tising. have seen a good many tins of goods 
made by the American Biscuit Company and 
by Holmes & Coutts opened, and I do not re- 
member a time when some comment was not 
made about the neatness of each package. 
The highly embossed wrapper Pell px tin, 
the strip inside upon which is printed: “ Pull 
both ends of this paper to remove goods with- 
out breakage,’’ and the printed leaflets inclosed 
in every package calling attention to other 
kinds of goods made by these companies, are 
all as dainty as any printing I ever saw. While 
the goods of these companies are a few cents 
more per package than the products of other 
biscuit and cracker makers, I have often heard 
buyers remark that they had rather pay the 
higher po and get the pretty packages, be- 
cause they were an ornament to the pantry or 
picnic luncheon, Sam E,. WHITMIRE, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head tiwolinesor more 


without aopiy, 2scentsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in adrance. 
WANTS. 
|) ~ CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
=) WORK, Athens, Ga. 


ELIABLE editor and publisher wants posi- 
tion. JOS. CONLEY, Belmont, Wis. 


DERFECT haif-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Wwe pressman, first-class man, wants posi- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
“ W. P. 20,” Printers’ Ink. 


MAE order men, write for our proposition; 
4 clean goods} e profits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building. icago, Ill. 


‘NUTS of all kinds; high. le half-tones cheap. 
/ Send for samples and prices. MARTIN EN- 
GRAVING CO., 515 Washington St., Buffalo. 


V 7 ANTED—Case of bad health that R'I‘P*A-N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


W-ANTED Something new ina souvenir, suit- 
. abie forthe clothing business. Send sam- 


mote yay LE D. MICHAELSON, 158 & 160 
Hence » Paterson, N. J. 
RIGINAL and wright advertising writer, with 
0 thorough know of printing, desires 
ition with Eastern house. Address me, E. H.,” 
13, 45 La Salle St., . 
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USINESS manager wanted for a well-known 
B trade (New 


and prospeross trad York). 
wt desired and give full icu- 
re ike es. wl 
— Printers’ 
V ANTED—Good advertusing soliciters to i 
\ d dine | Ne York Philadelphia, Boston 
e line in New Yor! 
oan other Ame cities. Address ‘‘ CANA- 


,” care Printers’ Ink. 


V 7 RAPPERS to hy y a $4 economy — 

per paster, and do the: work Aang em 
better and without “ muss.” time saver. 
in stock all branches AM. TYPE F« POUNDERS 8 CO. 
See addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 
ors.”” 


| )RINTERS can make big profits in the publish- 
ing business pd making ng up paper covered 
novels in oF popu me. We ll sell 

plates tk. #.. 100 po; oa novels by famous 


less tl 
( OPTIMUS PRINTING 194 Broadway, 


WW 48a 000 to = <a a cleaning com- 

pound. Used bythe a eee clothing manu- 

facturers a the U.S. monials from every- 

where, ugh the experimental 

stages of aavertuine, ‘Small cost light expenses ; 

hi andsome, profit. Keferences req given. 
“§, L, B.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


\ORKS—We are us ng over a hundred of 
( corks month of an gry = ity, and 
are paying $3 per thousand for The size 
is % inch diameter by % inch long. “They are fine 
corks (and have to be), one end guaranteed fine. 
We want to hear from a dealer who is ready to 
furnish a better cork for less money. Come and 
see us, With a sam te, Will contract for a thou- 
sand gross. THE RIPANS .CHEMICAL CO., 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


\W WE 
vYANT 
HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 

CAN WE GET YOU it 

50.000 GUARANTEED CIRCULA’ 
ates, 25 cents per agate line, poy insertion. 
ads next to reading matter. 
1.00 





$1 buys . lines $ 4. 00 ~ ee ae: 4 inches 
1.25 5 lines 17.50 inches 
150 “ 6)ines 21.00 “ ft 4 
1.75 “ «inch 450 “ half col 
3.50 “ Linch 49.00 “ one col. 
7.00 “ inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ Sinches 196.00 “ 


Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cach with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue a reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN'S WORK, Athens Ga, 


CIRCULA Ri LETTERS. 


( ‘HAS. A. FOYER (O., Times Bldg., Chicago, 

produces fac-simile ty, written circular let- 
ters by the thousand or million. Best work, low- 
est prices. Samples free. 





++ 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


N° use trying; you can’t use inferior stereo- 
A type metal and have a clean looking news- 
paper. When you get Blatchford’s No. 1 Stereo- 
type Metal you get the cleanest, most perfect 
made. If you don’t know this by experience, we 
may be able to submit some convincing evi- 
dence. F, W. BLATCHFORD & CO., 5470 N. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago. 





+e 
PRINTERS, 


a you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS. F inters, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


J K. RICHARDSON, ee to advertising 
*). agents and others requiri ng ax good work 
from good type and goodink. 249 18t.,N. ¥. 


] ap ENS SCRIPT, shown in Aucust Inland 

Printer for first time, for cards, circulars 
and social events; very thee Our type de- 
signs surpass all cor mapetition, am and purchasers get 
more cauctivensas per dollar when they buy our 
type. You’ll get as much weight for your dollar 
elsewhere, but we give more “muzzle energy ” 
per dollar with the same weight. Why buy even 
the second best when the best costs you no more! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ co. 





SUPPLIES. 


AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


ae PAPRR is veirees with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

Go. L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
cash buyers. 








~~ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


MArce ae mailer, $12 net, * the beat- 
er.” KEV. ALEX’DR pick, => N. Y. 


carer mailer ( 20 net), used cneinsively by 
dies’ Home Journal, editi ho 


write : Ms We save the cost of a a te in in knife 
sharpening alone every four months.” You 
afford to use any s ~_s og if it costs more 
than the Horton. all branches AM. 


In 
TYPE FOUNDERS co. 


—— +o 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


rd yours name on a small 
= - my Le re a for advertise argest 
market and only ’ $2.75 per 


mn 
Toso, a a JOuNBTON, 10 ‘ON, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Pa UES cu uickly and | and pemenentty by Dr. 
~4-- le oe. hy many physi- 


ry yractice. —*.. 
( ‘ ATA RHand theh headachesit it brings relieved, 
/ and permanently cured. Hay fever and asth: 
ma vanquished by Dr. Brown’ : ee Price 5c. 
ALD Lk ADS and gray, ae pate cured. 
Month’s trial 25c. Py. mal . Address 
BROWN MED. CO., DEP’T ry, oungstown, Ohio. 


tal Lad a sample 


oe 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


A E best adv. puzzle ore invented. Samples. 
BEN DAVIS, Chicago, Il). 

A'S Oe. Ad Calendars. Write CLASP 

Buchanan, Mich.. for samples and prices. 


OF mailable bill hooks are business builders. 
Free sample and folders. AMER. BILL FILE 
CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ALF-TONES, 6 sq. q. in. $1; $1; 10c. per in. ; 

H gn aranteed first class. MART ARtiN ENGRAV: 

ING 515 Washington St.., St., 

ae: the purpose of a ae announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 "eas will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 


NOVELTIES WANTED—J. C. Newitt, advertis- 
4 ing expert of Los Angeles, ( ‘alifornia, 4 
resenting a syndicate of twenty-five lead ing ac 

vertisers of that city, will wy in New York in the 
interest of his clients about September first. He 


will be open for propositions on advertising nov- 
elties, window display Ye ene an ony. 
thing that will interest 


business men. Address sete, € circulars vt 
samples to J. C. NEWITT, care of Printers’ Ink. 


> 


FOR SALE. 


$1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 


OR SALE—Ten R'IP-A‘N’S for 5 cents at drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


Hid 00s 10c. per in. MARTIN ENGRAV- 
ING CO., 515 Washington St., Buffalo. 


OR SAL. abe of the ponte 
Itu 








WOMAN’S 





and best known 

uaranteed 
to pay not less than 1 Tw 000. Ad- 
dress “ SUCCESS,” care P Printers 


O*% account of propaieter, Capt. H. P. Wither- 
stine, being ‘at the front,” the Herkimer 
DEMOcRAT is offered for sale For terms and 
particulars address DEMOCRAT, Herkimer, N Y. 


OR SALF—At a bargain. Goss Web Perfectin; 
i Press. Capacity per hour. 8,°00 sixteen pane 
or 16,000 four or aeke t-page ana 
folded. In first-class condition. ‘Owners sell 


only because they 
Address “ GOSS* need pre aaeyene work. 





7 OR SALE—$4,000 week 
I plant tor'eh, 500 r~ oof In 2 good West Wes ha 
Ohio town and excellent farmine poet — 35 
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AGRICULTURE. 


These books have been pul 


n. 

by us fortwenty 

LIPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. . 


ey 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
\y omars WORE, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


\W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 


] » E sure the MICHIGAN PRESBYTERIAN is on 
>» your list. 5c.line. It pays. 


] ARDWARF. DEALEKS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 1 Broadway, New York. 


MERICAN HOMES, Knox Kposriiie, Tenn. ; | yr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. be. ag. lin 


40 ¥ wonre. 5 times. con ee ENTHIPRISE, 
rockton, Mass. Circulation « xceeds 6,000 


\ DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 8¢. 
f line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 


> EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
F \ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
‘or 


A** person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


[BE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Phila., av 

a e 164,938 copies ae in YF "Word 
vertisements accepted. i: 

Philadelphia. 


"ys Rochester, N. H., COURTER, wens. hasthe 
largest circulation of — ina — 

facturing city having a popula of 7,396. 

good country paper at a great trade center. 


| HE roUneso ys SUNDAY NEWS offers 
es caine got the largest 

that te meer ae. 00,000 people. 

= inch. Address NE SE vousguben, 0. 


EACH OREGON, , Washington nas Idaho pro- 

\ gressive farmers via the FOOT PLANTER, 
the leading farm journal of “che Pacific North- 
west. 5,000 copies monthly wecamtoce Write 
for rates and sam — copy: og & will interest 
you. WEBFOOT PLANTEK CO., Portland, Ore. 


4 ee ~ TIMES-UNION is one of the papers in 

hich an advertiser gets his money’s worth. 

Its circulation is | r than all the other dailies 

in = See combined ; its readers 
ple in Albany and vicinity. ng 

Pak im editor an proprietor, Albany, N cy. 


1 0 000% UNION MEN READ THE “UNION 
GENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 
organ of anion and a Counties, Ky. ; 
trades assembly ; de! body of twenty-three 
local Lass unions ; correspondence solicited from 
adve ing agents and those who want resu. 
yy UNION AGENT, Covington, Ky. 


\ ROUT reven-eiehths of the advertising done 
= = be © eieetive because it is placed in 
po ners a t that give no more than one- 
bighth of the fe my that might be had by piecing 
the same asvertising in other papers. you 
have the right advertisement and put Ng in the 
right rs,vour advertising will Corre- 
spondence solicited, Address THE GEO. P. 
ROWELL ADVERTISING ( Cco., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





rs are the ve 


T TO ADVERTISERS. 

We publish the New York MusicaL Boss. 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages | 
containing > of actresses, vocal A.» > 
strnmenta! music. 

Tf you want to contract. for 509 conies, you to 
take them as you want them. we will give you 
the back page for your advertisiny and charge 
yon six cents a copy = the Fcno. Lie an es 
give away an your ly custome: 
would be mere pie ae than the New YORK 
Musicat. Fcno. 

NEW YORE MUSICAL BgsO co., 
vannah, Ga. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


TEREOTYPE outfits ches 
S plates like Sees. Also cheap c 
for stamp. 


E Katies. 240 Past $d St. Now Yorks 
—_+o> 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
J ONES. 


M ARSH. 


D®*: 150 Nassau St. 
J ONES, 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


I ETTER ads mean better business. MARSH, 
Box #3, Springfield, Mass. 


NOW how to write rin ads 

K Samples. BEN DAVIS, 8. Chicago, - ane 
‘ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Agvertiers 623 & 
X ete Court, New York. Write 


ADVE —Brand new booklet. wie writ 
ing = MARSH, H, Box 93, Springfield " 


¥ a only writer “ot ere ome | medical and 
drug ‘advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSS G. MANNING G, South Bend, Ina. 


Mt to boskies, PE. RHAPS, tells about my busi- 
s free to those who ask for it on 

their + statione 
RENCE. 
Not Oswego. ‘o, N.Y. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business 
e writing, designing and printing. I believe! 
can get o- an advertise — or booklet or circu 
lar as we Sas an; rson 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other mae in the land for turning out the fin- 
— = 7 = all 5 Sous under my personal 
ion. always on deck myself. No 
matter what - oor want, write me about it. 
Send your name on a smali poss ostal f< Fs acopy of 
y large M. anager 
my | —— wM HNSTON, M 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. : : City. 


- CHATFIELD, 


SEND me two dollars, along with 
your booklet, or catalogue, or batch 
of trade papers, or newspaper ads, 
and I will tell you why they are 
good or bad, and how to make the 
next one better. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


S 


000000000 000000000 NO000000000 
00000 00V0000000000000 00000000 


I AM looking for the small retail mer- 
chant who wants to Ne tae his adver- 
tising at a very slight cost. 

I have a system of good advertising 
that me oh not cost over (0c. a week for 
my <e 

It will rs be sold to one retail store 
ina _e 

Write on your own letter-head and | 
will explain, 1f yout town has not al- 
ready been taken. 





CHAS. F, JONES, 

Writer and Illustrator of Advertising. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 
Suite 101, World «wy 

New York, 

Co rrespondence invited. ye 
000000000000 0000000000 000000000 
00000 00000000 OCOVO000LV00000000000 

, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


GENP zeae name on & RSTO oe copy 
an- 
SS of iy ge postal. WAL 10 ees. 10 price St., N.Y. City. 


, Gillam, 
Helm; 
other leaders 
nt 
atch 


re Messrs. Jones, . Oo. Wheatley, 
Fowler, Zyene®, | are Dixey, a an 
Bates, Lewis, Mc 
in the art of publicity A ead while just as 
Sahn ga Pr 
nian nter 
Ornamen and Manila Bor- 
1 Florets and other —— 
stage. As ail adie my? ld eayl 
—— —_ o! le, 
———you will allt be n delighted ith the new six- 
size, as also with the new six-point 
lensen italic. Doric italic is the strongest 
face in any specimen book—it is plain and 
——pleasing. You ought to know the manager 
of our branch that js n our place of 


the p ma ——_ 
—— tually profitable. Westill lead the 

——— in a § AME. RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
Beston Congress 





—|] t 





New York: Rose 
and ; Phildelphia 606-614 San- 
; Baltimore: Frederick & Water Sts. ; 
N. Division St. ; Pittsbu Third 
land : St. Clair and On' 
: 7-13 Longwerth 8t. ; Chi 
‘St. ; St. Louis : Fourth and E! mm Ste. Min- 
‘24-26 First St.. south ; Kansas City : 633 
: iste Blake St.; Portland, 
itark ; isco : 405 
Sansome St. ; 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., 
tanta Dodson Printers’ Supply (Co., 55 So. Forsyt 
Dallas: The Scarff and O’Connor Co., A} 
ah St. 


d THE designs used on the last page 
of Printers’ Ink by the New York 
“ Journal” are examples of one 
sort of work I do for trade journal 
advertisers. Some of the designs 
are better than others, but any of 
them will stand out prominently in 
the usually barren pages of a trade 
paper. Iam sure that my clients’ 
ads are easily the most striking in 
“The Metal Worker,” “ Tobacco,” 
“ The Tobacco Leaf,” “ The Chicago 
Apparel Gazette” and PRINTERS’ 
Ink. They bring the space up to its 
true value. They give it the effect- 
iveness that changes loss into profit. 
My prices for such work are no 
higher than they ought to be. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Van- 


derbilt Bldg., N. Y. 


T= profitable placing of advertising consists 
first in preparin: ‘ood copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as wili 
catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
be determined on that will tell 

Third, in the selec- 

number of 


those that are at the same time i iat priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor = —— 
~ae emplo: “Poh = . x ractice and profess 
Address THE G OWEL 1. ADV RTISING 
CO., No. 10 bay st, “New York. 


a F your advertisement 
in the ng 
advertisement ——, Ad 20 br 


we 


doesn’t 
stone. In other 


out a 


af product for 3 for 


. MCGREGOR, 671 y ny by 
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“SHORT TALKS ON ADVER- 
TISING” is the title of a book I 
have just published. 

The book consists of fifty “ talks” 
of 200 to 500 words each, and each 
talk is illustrated by two to four 
illustrations. 

There are 224 pages—small pages 
2}¢x5 inches, or thereabouts. 

There are about 150 illustrations. 

The book is cloth bound at $1 a 
copy; paper 2c. 

Don't buy the book with any mis- 
understanding—it is just a fine, 
Sat, little, square-shouldered book, 
Sull of more or less interesting talk 
about advertising and illustrated, 
I think, very brightly. 

I gave a good artist carte blanche 
on the pictures and he has made 
some that have made me smile. 
They are pointedly humorous. 

The price of the cloth bound book 
—one dollar—would buy siz cigars, 
or admission to a theater, or an 
ordinary jackpot. 

Curiosity often leads a man into 
a jackpot—sometimes to his profit— 
sometimes to his disappointment. 

It may do the same in the case of 
my book. 

Anyway—* it’s up to you.” 

Your newsdealer can get ‘‘ Short 
Talks” from his news company, or 
you can send your order direct to 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bidg., N. Y. 


me. 


WD WD WD WDWD WD WD W 


WOLSTAN DIXEY 
Writing. ere neg Ideas, Plans and 
Advice for Advertise 
My ant booklet, “ Business,” will give 
you a good idea of my style and 
—— of work. Send for it. 
Nassau Street, 
New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Why is Street Car 
Advertising so 
Profitable to those 
who use it? 














Many Reasons. 


Here are a few important ones: 





It is forced upon the attention 
of the very people you are after 
---people who buy goods. 

It can be made wondertully 
attractive, because colors can be 


used. 





PRINTERS? INK. “i 

Brilliant illustrations, novel ef- 
fects, all contribute to this. 

The size of each advertisement 
is plenty large enough to give 
room for display. 

It is one of the cheapest forms 
of advertising known, because an 
immense number of buyers can 
be reached at very little cost. 


There are many other good 
reasons we'd like to explain to 
you. If you want full informa- 
tion regarding this very profitable 


and inexpensive form of advertis- 


ing, let us send you particulars. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broapway, New York. 
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“THE MONUMENTAL qry 


The Baltimore’ 


— 
‘> 
“Waa 





301.8 miles of : 





THE MORNING HR 
the South, _Itsgissroo 
witnessed by the ss 








ee SO ™ 
= a 
= —”™6 - 


THE BALTIMORE MORNING HERALD. 
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-" POPULATION, - 455,427, U. S. CENSUS. 
ITS PRESENT POPULATION, - 500,754. 





RE AND 


orning Herald 


otal clearings for 1897, $795,688,363. 
sales, wholesale houses, 1897, $350,000,000. 
manufactories exceeds annually over $75,000,000. 
ign the limits of the city 37,768 square nuiles. 
lighted and well-paved streets. 10 railroad lines centering at 
318 passenger trains arrive and depart daily. 
ple track electric car lines reaching all points of interest. 
ports, $11,128,432. Exports, $98,057,776. 


D owns and occupies the finest newspaper establishment in 
ssroom doors are wide open and the operation of its presses can be 
by from the streets, same as in the case of the N.Y. Herald. 


RALD’S business life is an open book, and all who care to may 
gn it. It is a living, breathing proposition, and gives more for 
y other paper in Baltimore, and hence is a prime favorite with 
lie at home and abroad. 


Baltimore, Fayette and St. Paul Sts. 





NCY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Six dollarsa bundred. No k numbers. 
For ten dollars, paid vance, a 
will be given, corentng, & ription from 
date to (Jani ist, 1901) the end of the century 
from it is always pos- 


ng m plates, 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for A. or obueet number at the same ra’ 
rs desiring to subscribe for PRINT. 
a. a, for the | benefit of , ofan. paiee ns may, on 
application, 0 ential terms. 
t= If any person who A not paid for it is re- 
Ly ag of Ink it 7 seouane some one has 
subscribed in his name. ey paper is stopped 
at the ee of the tine “paid 
ERTISING RA’ 

Classified advertisements 2 ce cents a line: six 
words to the line easure ; ty 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to to’ inch, $100a pecial 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant. 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with ord 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor, 
Pster Doucan, Mavagir of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lowpon AGENT, mPa Ee. 50-52 Ludgate 
i I, E 





NEW NEW YORK, AUGUST 17, 1898. 


VoreE for the best advertising. See 
page 4I. 
ARE reading ‘notices of any value? 


Has any reader of PRINTERS’ INK 
ever secured direct results from one? 
anmmamenptiniationts 














Iris said that there is an almost im- 
mediate prospect of a billposting trust 
with a capital of five million dollars. 
H. G. Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
is mentioned as the moving spirit. 


On every hand the indications point 
to a great revival in business, such as 
the country has not seen for years. 
The new advertisers who select this 
period for their advent will secure a 
most opportune time. 


MANY small retailers endeavor to 
make trade drift to them by giving 
something away to the children who 
are sent by their parents to buy. This 
is said to result in getting the young- 
sters to go to that particular place 
each time, to the exclusion of stores 
which do not resort to this attractive 
form of bribery. 





Truth is attempting to secure 
a list of all the firms in this country 
that have been constantly in business 
for over a hundred years. Those so 
far discovered are P. Lorillard & Co., 
established in 1760, Walter Baker & 
Co., established 1780, and W. H. H. 
Schieffelin & Co., established in 1790. 
It is interesting to note that every one 
of the trio is an advertiser. 





ScuHuitTz, the Milwaukee brewer, 
advertises his preparation as “ the beer 
that made Milwaukee famous.” This 
was evidently suggested by Pabst’s 
“Milwaukee beer is famous, Pabst 
has made it so”; at the same time it 
is so different that it can hardly be 
called even an adaptation. 


A MONTREAL correspondent of 
PRINTERS’ INK has discovered that 
only two per cent of the  peo- 
ple who pass an attractive store 
window stop to look at it. From 
this he infers that only two per 
cent of newspaper readers look at a 
newspaper announcement, and that 
therefore newspaper rates are too high. 
This conclusion reminds. the Little 
Schoolmaster of the story of a certain 
horse who one day bit out a piece from 
his master’s arm. Being asked the 
reason, he replied he had heard the 
pastor say that “all flesh is grass.” 


E. T. Perry, the New York special 
agent, is becoming famous for indulg- 
ing in unique advertising novelties, 
concocted by his associate, Mr. M. 
Lee Starke. At present Mr. Perry is 
sending out to advertisers an actual 
piece of hardtack, on the back of 
which is pasted an advertisement tell- 
ing space users that they will not be 
compelled to eat hardtack if they use 
the Scripps-McRae papers. It costs 
five cents postage to mail each of 
these crackers; and the Little School- 
master is almost afraid that if Mr. 
Perry persists in utilizing such expen- 
sive methods of advertising he may 
be reduced eventually to subsisting on 
hardtack himself, 


PRIZE competitions to secure adver- 
tisements will always remain a popular 
method of obtaining advertising mate- 
rial. The advantages of such a com- 
petition are evident enough; in the 
first place, the advertiser secures 2 
large number of advertisements to 
read; the majority will be unavailable, 
of course, but even among these he 
may find good suggestions for his own 
efforts and many ideas as to the light 
in which the public regards his article ; 
in the second place, he is likely to get 
some excellent advertisements that he 
can utilize. He pays only for the ads 
he uses, getting the choice of a wide 
variety with no additional expense 
whatever. A reasonably large sum as 
bait proves cheapest in the end, for it 
insures the best talent engaging. 
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THE Merchants’ Association of 
New York is sending out a pretty 
booklet called “Summer Days and 
Nights in New York,” intended to 
present to outsiders the advantages 
which the metropolis offers to visitors 
as a summer resort. The pamphlet is 
unique and convincing, and even a 
New Yorker will be surprised to dis- 
cover what an ideal place New York 
is to pass a summer in, bounded as it 
is by pleasant seashore resorts on 
every hand The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion is making an appeal for more 
funds, every cent of which is put into 
the work, for the directors give their 
time and services without any pay 
whatever. And they have, moreover, 
gone down deep in their pockets at 
times when more money was needed. 
The work is producing tangible results 
in attracting trade to the city, and 
every merchant in New York ought to 
pay his $25 and become a member. 


In Los Angeles there is a city ordi- 
nance which provides that “it shall be 
unlawful for any person, either for his 
own use or for the use of any other per- 
son or persons, or as agent or employee 
of any person, firm or corporation, to 
build, erect or maintain, or cause to be 
built, erected or maintained, along the 
line of any public street or alley of said 
city, or within thirty feet of such line, 
any billboard, signboard, advertising 
signboard, or other board or structure 
intended to be used for advertising or 
sign purposes, any part of which ex- 
ceeds ten feet in height, measured from 
the surface of the ground to the high- 
est point in said structure.” A bill- 
poster of the city defied this law, claim- 
ing that it was unconstitutional. The 
courts have upheld him on the ground 
that the ordifagnce is class legislation 
in that it does not prohibit boards over 
ten feet in height in general, but only 
when such boards are used for advertis- 
ing purposes. Now that the city has 
learned how to make its law effective it 
will probably do so, and the enterprising 
billposter will learn that some apparent 
successes are in reality failures. 


“KEEPING everlastingly at it brings success ”’ 
only when natural and necessary limitations 
are observed. Keeping everlastingly at it would 
bring utter failure to the fisherman in a fishless 
pond, A man might mine the nite hills of 
Massachusetts a lifetime, and all he’d have to 
show for his labor would be a hole in the ground 
and a corresponding hole in his pocket. 
Koes everlastingly at it in mining demands 
a gold-producing country in which to mine if 
success is attained.—Profitable Advertising. 
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TRADE ADVERTISING. 


The practice of paying for advertis 
ing space in trade papers in goods has 
become very common. In fact, it is 
so general that every legitimate paper 
in ‘the country is approached now and 
then by a proposition to accept pay- 
ment for advertising space in goods. 
This “trade ” advertising, as it is call- 
ed, is a very injurious thing to the mer- 
chant, and if he were not short-sighted 
he would see that goods given in 
this way in payment for advertising 
are, without exception, disposed of at 
cut rates, and thus his own prices are 
affected. A case came to our at- 
tention recently, where a large house 
paid two-thirds of its advertising bill to 
a certain journal in goods of its manu- 
facture. The prices of these goods 
were maintained by the manufacturer 
at a certain figure, and agents were 
never allowed to dispose of the articles 
at less than a certain standard price. 
The result of a large quantity of these 
goods being placed on the market by 
the advertising medium was immediate- 
ly felt by the manufacturer, as persons 
who purchased these goods through 
a middle-tnan, whose business it was to 
dispose of goods thus taken by papers 
in payment for advertising space grant- 
ed, found that the prices which they 
had paid could not be obtained from 
the manufacturer, and thus were ex- 
ceedingly displeased. A foreign buy- 
er who receives goods at a very low 
price from the representatives of a 
trade paper, the goods taken as above, 
in payment for advertising space, natur- 
ally does not understand the trans- 
action, and having once received goods 
at very low prices, sends his order to 
a commission house, quoting the price 
at which he bought, and expecting to 
obtain the goods. The natural result 
of this is a reflection upon the com- 
mission house and the manufacturer. 
Very often it is found that papers 
whose practice it is to accept trade in 
payment for advertising are owned and 
controlled by commission 
Such papers are not legitimate publi- 
cations, and the business man should 
be on his guard when a “ trade” prop- 
osition is submitted to him. The best 
way and the way least liable to result 
in future complications, is to pay for 
advertising space in cash.— Business. 


is well established, it is that its effect is cu- 
mulative. 


houses. * 
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THE ROGERS-PEET PUB- 
LICITY. 


INTERESTING VIEWS AND FACTS ABOUT 
THE MOST FAMOUS CLOTHING AD- 
VERTISING OF THE DAY. 


Probably no advertising in all Amer- 
ica, and that of course means in all the 
world, has received more general com- 
mendation than that of Rogers, Peet 
& Co., the well-known clothiers of 
New York. As a reward for that, 
their three stores on Broadway have 
become landmarks. 

Said Mr. Chambers of the firm, to 
the reporter for PRINTERS’ INK, who 
called on him recently: “I am often 
asked why we do not associate the 
year of our establishment with our 
announcements. The reason we do 
not is that we are entirely too new. 

“Oh, thank you. Everybody seems 
to have that impression,” he added, 
when the scribe expressed surprise at 
learning that the house is not yet a 
quarter of a century old. Added Mr. 
Chambers : - 

“Tt was in November, 1874, that the 
firm was organized, by the consolida- 
tion of the two jobbing houses of M. 
N. Rogers & Co. and Charles B. Peet 
& Co. The general partners of the 
new firm were Marvin N. Rogers, 
Chas. B. Peet and Frank R. Cham- 
bers. John T. Martin and Wm. R. H. 
Martin were associated as special part- 
ners. Mr. Rogers died in 1877, andin 
1884 Mr. Peet and the first Mr. Mar- 
tin withdrew. Since that year the firm 
has been composed of Mr. Wm. R. H. 
Martin and myself.” 

“T have an impression, Mr. Cham- 
bers, that you were enterprising adver- 
tisers from the outsét.” 

“We certainly were. But the ad- 
vertising which we did was of course 
crude. In the papers we used the old- 
fashioned broadside display type, and 
the construction of our ads was left to 
an employee. Our firm name, which 
proves that we recognized the germ of 
the advertising purpose, we strove to 
make ubiquitous. Sign-boards, fences, 
the sails of mud-scows, anything and 
every medium which would serve to 
attract attention, were utilized. Dur- 
ing our early history we employed 
pretty nearly every known device, 
among others lithographed cards, 
pamphlets and even puzzles. At one 
time the small boys of New York and 
vicinity were taken by storm, through 
the medium of a prize spelling puzzle. 
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This actually created such a furore 
that a great many merchants com- 
plained that they were robbed of the 
work of their office boys, and school 
principals were in despair over the in- 
attention of their pupils. We dis- 
tributed a full million in and about 
New York, and they circulated even 
so widely that they penetrated into 
and attracted attention at the Court of 
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GET AS GOOD A SHOE AS IS MADE AND 
SAVE A DOLLAR OR SO AT THE SAME 
TIME. LOTS OF PEOPLE DO IT. 

THEY BUY OUR BENCH MADE FRENCH 
CALF SKIN SHOE AT $6 50. THEY DON'T 
PAY SEVEN OR EIGHT DOLLARS. 

‘Lhere’s not a doudt of it; we sell boys’. shoes— 
the good sorts—at lower price than anybody else. 
Strange, more peoplo don't know it. 


ROGERS, 
PEET & GO. 


THREE Prince,. 
BROAD ax} Warr, 
STORES, st. 
The first advertising cut accepted by the New 
York Herald. 

Germany. Interest in this advertise- 
ment culminated when we awarded the 
three prizes, which we subsequently 
did at Chickering Hall, in the presence 
of an overflowing invited audience. 
We made the occasion a delightful en- 
tertainment — prestidigitateur, comic 
recitations, and so on. It was an aft- 
ernoon affair, and the streets were 
lined with the excess crowd, unable to 
get in. I forestall your query by stat- 





ing that we were not able to trace busi- 
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ness results to this purchase of pub- 
licity. That reminds me how little the 
best advertisers of to-day knew about 
advertising twenty years ago. At an- 
other time, in 1883, when there was a 
general collapse in the retail clothing 
trade, the firm gave away with each 
purchase of $12 and overa Waterbury 
watch. This was then a new scheme, 
and we were the first Eastern concern 
to adopt it. In two seasons we thus 
distributed no less than 40,000 
watches. But the most striking exam- 
ple of timely advertising which had 
ever been done up to that date was 
one of ours of the fall of 1879. The 
first great walking match was on at the 
Madison Square Garden. We deter- 
mined contemporaneously with the 
news columns to announce the winner, 
in our advertisement. So we had fig- 
ure cuts made of the several contest- 
ants, and the morning of his victory a 
picture of the little Englishman, Charles 
Rowell, graced our advertisement. 
These are but a few of our enterprises 
which come to mind.” 

“ How did you evolve your present 
method ?” 

“Shortly after the walking match, a 
young English caricature artist, Fred 
Ramsden, who had traveled with the- 
atrical companies, making chalk 
sketches, was introduced to us. He 
began to supply us with outline 
sketches, for which I supplied the 
text, and in this wise started the now 
well-known system, which is generally 
known as the Rogers-Peet style. 
Ramsden did not survive to appreciate 
the full recognition of his work. 

“This was the beginning of modern 
newspaper illustration. Up to that 
time the newspapers used only the old 
line cuts, and in reading matter, none. 

“ Some of the newspapers, notably 
the Herald, and only slightly less so 
its evening edition, the 7elegram, de- 
murred against pictures, but finally 
they succumbed, the Hera/d not until 
November 28, 1892. The first cut 
which was accepted by the Herald 
was ours, and it suffered an amusing 
fate. The paper would allow nothing 
but an outline, and to make ours com- 
ply with that restriction, they cut off 
the fine head of hair on our figure, and 
made him bald as a billiard ball.” 

“ Mr. Chambers, did you ever try to 
depart from your adopted line,” 

“Yes, at various times we have 
tried to dispense with cuts, and rely 
entirely on letterpress. But we al- 
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ways came to the conclusion that it 
will not pay to omit that feature.” 

“ What is your theory in advertis- 
ing?” 

“ Our general theory is to make our 
advertisement brief and to the point. 
It is addressed to busy men chiefly, 
who have little time to read lists, 
largely of prices. Our aim therefore 
is to make the shortest possible report 
of facts. We give store news, with a 
view to telling new things, which they 
ought to know. 

“Asa check on the advertisement 
wiiter, the firm offers a standing re- 
ward of one dollar to the first em- 
ployee who reports any misstatement 
of fact, as well as any error in gram- 
mar, typography or punctuation. 

“Another fact of interest. This 
house does not find it desirable, for 
the high-class trade for which we 
cater, to constantly offer bargains as 
baits. Whenever we find that goods 
need reducing, our rule is to make 
such a radical cutin prices that buyers 
come tumbling over one another. It 
is no uncommon thing for one of our 
ordinary morning advertisements to 
bring several thousand men into our 
three stores in a day.” 

“ A pronounced feature of your ad- 
vertising seems to be the moderation 
of your tone and statements.” 

“We deprecate any other course. 
Our rule is not to talk up goods which 
are marked down, for example, and the 
advertisement sometimes would ap- 
pear to give the goods a black eye. 
The result, however, proves that at a 
price merchandise otherwise undesira- 
ble becomes a good card for the 
dealer. While it is a common prac- 
tice among clothiers to shout over 
their ‘mark-down,’ a general usage of 
trade is to pay salesmen a premium 
for selling old and undesirable goods 
at nearly or quite the full price. We 
have always been opposed to this. 
Some years ago Rogers, Peet & Co. 
took up the cudgels against this prac- 
tice, and told about it plainly in the 
papers, with the result that a good 
many salesmen in dry goods and other 
stores where such practices prevailed 
made a hullabaloo against Rogers, 
Peet & Co. for attacking what they 
claimed to be a legitimate practice.” 

“TI notice that you occasionally 
joke in your announcements.” 

“Oh, now and then we indulge in a 
little fun, but the main point of busi- 
ness is never lost sight of.” 
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Pe 
“What mediums do you employ, 
Mr. Chambers ?” 
“ We restrict ourselves almost en- 


tirely to the New York dailies. The 
few others which we employ are mere- 
ly exceptions.” 

“Which do you think more effect- 
ive—morning or afternoon papers ?” 

“ Morning by all odds. Our belief 
is that a man is very apt to act on im- 
pulse. He reads in the morning pa- 
per of a want, or is reminded of it, 
and straightway becomes apt to at- 
tend to it during the day. If he reads 
of it on his way home at night he is 
very apt, unless the matter be press- 
ing, to forget about it.” 

“T notice you are in the Rider and 
Driver.” 

“Yes, that is one of the excep- 
tions—for livery purposes. Our de- 
partures from the newspapers are in- 
consequential. We have, during our 
experience, used all kinds of adver- 
tising mediums, but have relinquished 
all of them except the daily papers.” 

“What do you spend for advertis- 
ing, Mr. Chambers ?” 

“ A great deal less than we are cred- 
ited with. Some years ago a promi- 
nent dry goods merchant compared 
our advertising with his own, and 
guessed our expenditure to be three 
times its actual amount. We spend 
enough to have every reader of New 
York dailies get acquainted with us.” 

“Do you exact position?” 

“ We want the best and believe we 
are entitled to it, close to reading mat- 
ter and top of column. We advertise 
constantly and consistently and deserve 
at least that much.” 

“Do you occasionally indulge in 
reading notices ?” 

“We invariably decline them. We 
do not wish them, even free of charge. 
It implies an obligation, and we do not 
feel like being placed in a false posi- 
tion. Especially as these are given so 
indiscriminately, and are often so in- 
accurate as to be of no value.” 

J. W. SCHWARTz. 


——— +o, - 

A PARTY who has been continuously adver- 
pe more than thirty years said to me re- 
cently: ‘“‘I advertise to be kAnown—to keep 
known. I employ salesmen to sell my goods. 
I do not want my representatives to enter a 
factory in California or Illinois, and on pre- 
senting his card be met with the query: ‘I 
never heard of your house ; how long have you 
been in business?’ We recognize that publicity 
is capital, and we spend thousands of dollars to 
keep our house before the public, and our 
salesmen’ have a great advantage over rivals 
who do not see the value of publicity.””—Car- 
riage Monthly, Philadelphia, 
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HE KNEW IT ALL. 

Speaking of peculiar advertisements, there 
recently appeared one in the columns of a little 
country paper, published out in Missouri, that 
is certainlya curiosity inits way. It reads thus: 

“1 wish to inform the public that I have per- 
manently located in this town for the purpose 
of pursuing my profession, which is that of a 
general practitioner of medicine, In this con- 
nection I wish to announce that I make a spe- 
cialty of the treatment of fevers of all kinds, 
also acute and chronic complaints of every de- 
scription, and, in fact, all diseases to which 
mankind is heir. 

“* | amalso prepared to do all kinds of dental 
work, from extracting an aching molar to con- 
structing aset of teeth. I have fad many years’ 
experience and can guarantee satisfaction. 

* 1 will alsodo a general veterinary practice, 
either medical or surgical, and will insure as 
good results as can be hadfrom any veterinarian. 

“‘ In connection with my office I will conduct 
the manufacture and sale of my justly ular 
and widely celebrated Skeeno Elixir, which isa 
sure cure for consumption, liver complaint, 
heart disease, neuralgia, rheumatism, defective 
hearing, old sores, cancers, tumors, falling hair 
eczema, loss of sight, ingrowing toe nails and 
all the long list of complaints which have here- 
tofore baffled the skill of the best doctors. 

“In addition I will run an undertaking es- 
tablishment, where I will be glad to receive the 
remains of yourselves or your friends. I will 
guarantee prompt services and as low charges 
as you can get anywhere. It will afford me 
great pleasure to conduct your funerals, and I 
trust you will bear me in mind when in need of 
anything in that line. I will make a special 
low rate to those who die under my medical 
treatment. 

“ Having devoted a great deal of time to tun- 
ing and repairing pianos and organs, I flatter 
myself that I am as well equipped for that 
class of work as any man living, and if you 
have an instrument that needs attention you 
can not do better than to give me a call. 

“*T am also an adept at cleaning and repair- 
nn wares and clocks, and will be glad to have 
a share of your work in that line. also mend 
umbrellas, fit spectacles, and am a first-class 
chiropodist. Call and see me.”—Art in Ad- 
vertising, New York City. 


I REAE seek SRUS 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL, 








_ Dear Srr—After suffering for years from 
insomnia I tried your preparation, and am 
now enjoying deep and profound slumber. 
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Washing'ton’s 
Full of the Boys in Blue 


40,000 are encamped just outside the city. Most of 
them left home too quickly to prepare themselves with 


They’re Buying Now 


and if you’ve anything you'd like to sell, an advertise- 


ment in 


Che Cimes 


will reach every one of them, 


THE Times is the advertising power of the nation’s 


capital, It’s paid and guaranteed 


_ or was over. . 5 7, 000 


Circulation guaranteed by ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 
ANTEE CO. It is the only paper ever printed in 
Washington to reach that mark. 

THE TIMEs is the best because it covers the WHOLE 
FIELD, 


FRANK B. CONGER, THE TIMES, 
Manager New York Office,  - ss 
52 Tribune Building. Washington, D. C. 
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468 THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE. 








SO MUCH DEPEND 
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‘ & 
On the painter If he will not work im sympathy with the Architect, he 
may utterly destroy the beauty of the building, even though he follows 
the specifications literally. My aim 1s to please my customers. I try to 
study the effects they are aiming to get, and to so carry out the mechan- 
ical part of the work that the desired results will be obtamed, No efforts 4 
8 ‘ that I make are too much trouble, if you are satisfied. ; 
PF. GREEN, 
Painter and Decorator. 
yv wes re q 
1 DON'T KNOW IT ALL PAINT HONESTY 
Counts for much in these times. Un- | 
There are many new ideas and effects : fortunately there are many men in the | 
in decoration nowadays. Themanwho ; business who think they know better | 
knows it all has not learned how little he than the architect, and substitute B's 
teally does know. You have some pet varmsh if A’s is specified. [f A's goods | 
4 notion, some new idea that you want are called for, you may depend on get- | 
carried out? Let me study the effect ting them if I have the contract. If | 
you desire and bend all my mechanical you ask my judgment, my long exper. 
knowledge toward obtaining it. There ience in the business has given me a | 
is no trouble that counts for anything if = thorough knowledge of materials, which 
I can but please you. If you have any { am always ready to place at your | 
odd, out of the ordinary scheme of dec- disposal. H 
oration, let me figure on it. 
° P. GREEN, 
=P. GREEN, Decorator. —___.. Painter and Decorator. 
¢ a: 4 

















Really + + * 
Artistic Effects 


In d ion don’t ily mean 
lavish expenditure. They never mean 
gaudy coloring and garish display. 
Quiet, rich results, making an admir- 





able background for furniture and 
pictures, without detracting from the 
architectural features of the house, 
can be obtained in inexpensive fabrics 
' and papers. I would like to show you 
some of the newest things in this line. 











} Decorative Tndividuatity 


Is hard to find nowadays. There are 
$0 many ready made decorative effects 
5! in wall papers and fabrics that the 
7 average decorator does not bother 
4 to study out-of-the-way effects. You 
§ don’t want the decorations of your 
4 house te look as though made by the 
; mile and cut off. Let me suggest to 
. you some original schemes in paper 
: hanging—or better yet,—let me show 
7 you what I can do to carry out any 
] pet notion of your own. 

J 
, 

















THE Painters’ Magazine, New 


York, advises painters to address some 


of their announcements to architects, and gives the advertisements shown 
above as samples of what it has in mind. 
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Who Do The Best Advertising ? 


If you are interested in advertising you doubtless have an opinion con- 
cerning the comparative merit of the advertising efforts of a considerable 
number of the conspicuous general advertisers of to-day. You have your 
opinion as to which uses the best, the most convincing announcements, gets 
them up in the best shape and places them with the greatest judgment. If 
you have such opinions PRINTERS’ INK desires you to write in the space 
below the names of three, four, six or more advertisers who appear to you 
to be doing excellent and effective work. 


Who is Best of All? 


After you have filled in above the names of as many advertisers as occur 
to you whose work appears to you to be specially meritorious, please look 
them over carefully and then write in the space below the name of the ONE 
you believe is duing the best work as an advertiser and tell if you can what 
it is about his advertising that has induced you to give it preference over 
all others. 


This application will be reprinted from time to time and a record of the votes 
will be kept. By and by the conctusions or some of them will be published in these pages. 
The outcome will not be destitute of interest to advertisers generally and can not fail to be 
particularly pleasing to the advertising manager whose work the consensus of opinion 
shall declare to be the best. 


Write your name and address below and then tear out this page apd mail it ina 
sealed envelope to Printers’ Ink, New York. 









IF YOU WISH TO PRESERVE PRINTERS’ INK FOR FILING, WRITE A LETTER CONVEYING THE 
INFORMATION ASKED FOR, 
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ADVISING THE ADVERTISING 
SPECIALIST. 


Duodenum, digestive tract, salivary glands, 

ncreas chyle, and words of similar ical- 

ity, should not be mentioned, without careful 
| ion, in yspep ia adverti 

Explanations of starchy and salivary diges- 
tion should be avoided. After you get through 
talking about these two kinds of digestion you 
will have used up your space. 

The easiest way to write a dyspepsia adver- 
tisement is to assume tbat all digestion takes 
place in the stomach. is is, of course, in- 
correct, but the majority of people believe it to 
be true, and it certainly does take a great deal 
of space to tell them the truth. 

ake a list of dyspeptic symptoms and’ be 
constantly on the hunt for new and idiomatic 
statements of the same symptom. The testimo- 
nials of Ripans Tabules, for instance, are per- 
fect mines of striking expressions of dyspeptic 
symptoms. 

If your remedy does not contain a cathartic 
be very careful to frequently advise the sufferer 
to regularly empty his bowels. Advise the use 
of a saline cathartic such as Glauber’s Salts, or 

scara or Senna, as these are safe. 
You can not cure dyspepsia without establish- 
ing a regular movement of the bowels. 

‘0 not, however, put out a liver pill in con- 
nection with your remedy. The market is over- 
crowded with such products, and you will only 
be putting good money after bad. 

If your remedy contains a cathartic carefully 
advise the patient how to use a cathartic, taking 
as your guide the excellent booklet of Powers 
on Beecham’s Pills. is booklet is simply 
the finest thing of its kind ever written: 
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IN CANADA. 

The Canadian people are treaders. They 
do not pursue the mighty dollar as anxiously 
and as persistently as the people of the Uni 
States. They give more time, asa rule, to educa- 
tion, and education to them consists of more than 
a public school training. They are very fond of 
books and high-class periodicals. This accounts 
for the large circulation attained by Canadian 
newspapers and magazines, Further the people 
are patriotic and endeavor to encourage their 
own periodicals. This accounts for the necessit 
under which the foreign advertiser finds himself, 
of having to use Canadian periodicals to reach 
Canadian buyers. British weeklies and month- 
lies and New York weeklies and monthlies find 
a ready sale in the central parts of the Dominion 
but it is only the purely Canadian periodica’ 
which can secure a general and thorough Cana- 
dian circulation.—Profitable A dvertising. 

Tisctenneesotalliaabantaiene 
BUTLER BROS.’ ADVICE. 

Butler Brothers, the big wholesale house of 
Nos. 491 to 497 Broadway, New York, sell all 
of their goods through catalogues. Here is the 
advice they give to the retailers who buy of 
them: “ Puta plain yp on something in a 
prominent position of your store, and note its 
effect on the people who come in. You will 
find that of such an article you will be able to 
sell twice as much as you would by keeping it 
put away in ordinary me Po ona shelf by it- 
self. The mere fact that you have named a 
price so openly indicates your confidence in it 
and creates the impression that it is a special 

rice. You will find that the sale of this item 
is out of all proportion to that of other goods. 
is is advertising.” 











The following are the recog symp 
of dyspepsia which are approved of by Her- 
poche the great London specialist : ental 
d ion, d i | , headache, 


y — > Ls 
vertigo, feeling of tightness at the root of the 
nose, tingling and numb sensations, a feeling of 
heaviness in one foot, a feeling of tightness 
around the calf of the leg, a sensation as if one 
side of the mouth were stiff, loss of appetite, 
excessive appetite, alterations in the taste, nau- 
sea, vomiting, waterbrash, wind, sour stomach, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, fainting, 
constipation or diarrhcea, catarrh of throat and 
nose and various skin affections. 

Don’t make any claims about curing female 
diseases if your remedy does not contain a 
cathartic. In the first place your stuff won’t 
do the work, and in the second place it will mix 
up yourads. The dyspepsia field is big enough 
in itself. 

There is no doubt that a list of symptoms has 
a hypnotic effect. A dyspepsia ad without 
symptoms won’t sell as many goods as it would 
if it had them in. 





” or some symptom 


of the disease, we displayed, will sell more 


The word “ Gyepepels 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





GEORGIA. 


SOUTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
we tural publication. Thrift 
people read it ; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sout 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


T= COLUMBIA REGISTER—4daily and weekly 

—is the only mig! paper. in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed! circulation - 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


TENNESSEE. 


CP4AStRESS FARM AND TRADE,Chattanooga 
Tenn., goes into over 17,000 of the bestcoun 
homes in the richest section of the South. 
If you want to reach the t 
ij it in the best farm 




















goods than the most striking ion of 
words. ANDREW MERKEL, 


~~? 
WHEN MOST POTENT. 

An ad is not always the most potent in the 
selling season, when everybody is busy and 
trade is usually active, but rather between sea- 
sons and in dull times, when buyers are con- 
stantly looking about them for the very best 
that is obtainable for their money, when they 
buy, if at all, with extreme care, and when they 
are mapping out the business campaign for the 
——s season. They have the time at such 
peri as these, and they take it to consult 

i ements in the expectation of 
receiving hints that will introduce them to a 
good stroke in the time of activity ; that will en- 
able them to buy to better advantage, or teach 
them how they may improve their product for 
the expected busy season.—Cycle A ge, 








ve 
South. It is read from cover to cover. Sample 
aa 4 and sovertising rates upon application. 
W. R. CRABTREE, publisher. 


WISCONSIN. 


|; WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

Wis., is the only Engi general farm paper 

inted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
isconsin farmers than all others. 


Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 

WANTED.--Case of bad health that 
RI‘P’A'N'S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 


to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
samples and 1,000 testimonials. 
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THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, sand te deat 
is the best daily ne’ n America for the 
size of the sown, iis typoe ty ra —— handsome, 
accurate and re! Wem Associated Press. 
br more eras: cal erinitea garer: r 
ing than any other even erin le 
brings results, It is read b: by alle 


The Detroit 
Suns 


Write for our Special 
Summer Rates. 


We aim to give our patrons a fair 
exchange for your money. 


DETROIT SUNS, 





DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 





CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 
Remember that every copy of 


BABYLAND 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


Goes into the hands of the mother of 
a little child, 


20,500 copies 


monthly to 20,500 mothers. 
Cuas. E. Grarr, Publisher, 
100 William St., New York. 


CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 
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THE 


Arizona Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


For particulars see 
H. D. LACOSTE, 
36 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


IN ALL 
AMERICA 


there are only seven semi-monthly 

having as large a guaranteed circula- 

en as Farm. oultry. In all the 
rm 


0 ew ew 
Je Pennsylvania and the six New 
England States, it has the peor rat- 
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baperin, this class than ony, other poultry 
papert nall fhe world. Itssubscribers 

ads of families, mostly women. 
aR, subscription is paid in advance. 
Therefore advertisers 


FARM-POULTRY 


get results. It will pay any advertiser 
who wishes to reach families who have 
money to spend. Sample copy and rate 
card will be sent on application to 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE ADVERTISEMENTS 


inserted in SPORTS AFIELD at the 
cents per word each insertion. 
It ig now getting on to the "time of year = 


SPoRTS AFTELD readers eat,wear i 

drink and live the same as other human 

and an advertisement of any article of merit 
bri returns. 





sportemen will be looking about to purch 
outfits, etc., for the comi) hun 
“We ‘are. doing’ everything we omibl ly can, 
through the columns of SPoRTSs AFIELD, to induce 
e cameras with th m on their 
cam) Man 


cle e. department of Sports AFIELD is 
one of the: most , inst: 
+ Rough vl t a iting, fishing and cam 

ughing on tun 

takes away half the 1 ‘Smoot 

is better. SrORTS AFIELD reaches the better 
class of sp coe n, whe — = -I, they 

wl 7e TD pure! wi e 

desleetor wd othe af 


An 


ructive and prac- | ph 





Manufacturers of and dealoreta gums. rifles, re- 

volve' pn my Hap tackle, and 
ny; 

hing materi 


mi 
as it reaches just the class of people who 
be induced to become purchasers. 


advertisement in our paper will bring you much new business. Address, 
SPORTS AFIELD, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM—-WHY? 


The INTELLIGENCER is the oldest r in payudowa, Bucks County, Pa. The weekly edition 
was established in 1804, the daily edition in 4 

The INTKLLIGENCER is the rin Bucks County. Compare the Weekly with any other 
veld raat or the with any other daily paper. 

The INT GENCER is the staunchest s County newspaper--the only daily paper owning its 


me. 
The IN l'ELLIGENCER is the o paper in Bucks County having Mergenthaler Linotypes. 
The INTELLIGENCER is phy hs paper in Bucks County having a fast press—a double-feed Dis- 


ch emplo ing. 
The INTELL ENCER is the only paper in Bucks County using no plate matter nor patent sheets. 
The INTEI.LIGENCER brings to advertisers—we can refer to those who have long used its 


columns. 

The yorons of the INTELLIGENCER stay with it—the files show continuous ure of INTELLI- 
pana eg columns by experienced and successful advertisers—proof of valuable publicity 
q es. 


THE INTELLIGENCER, DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 











IT LEADS 
ALL RIVALS. 
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THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


WORLD 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


Sy 
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AK 


WA Pann 
= 
WE Ipzn7gge 
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has a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 
two newspapers in British Colum- 
bia combined. _It is recognized 
as the best advertising medium in 
the Northwest. 
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Send o- Sample Address 
0 
and Rate Card, THE WORLD, 


Vancouver, B, C. 


2222222 
22222 


Toledo Daily News 


circulation guaranteed to be larger 
than any other Toledo daily. 


For advertising rates and sample copies address 
THE NEWS, Toledo, O. 
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Tt o Get Cutters alk: 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


Average Circulation in 1897, . 14,756 
Actual drone Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Jan., 15,407 | 











THE NICKELL MAGAZINE ; 


Guarantees 85,000 Circulation for October. 


NICKELL MaGazing, 4 Alden Court, Boston, Mass. 
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Daily Miswiiianiers Fea Sale 


A company printing a morning and evening paper 
with both Associated Press franchises desires to sell 
its stock. 


SDDDOOODDWFOOOLs 


BOTH Papers are on a Paying Basis, 
Free from Debt. 


$25,000 INVOLVED IN DEAL. 


Equipment includes Web press, leased linotype 
machines, stereotyping outfit, electric motor, adver- 
tising type, etc. Location is pet iene: d with a fine 
tributary field. 

Present stockholders have good reasons for retir- 
ing; will retain minority interest if desired. Address 


A. H. STACK, 


Marquette Building, Chicago, II. ; 
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Missouri's 
Agricultural 
Wealth — 


= 


Missouri has all the riotous 
abundance of vegetation seen 
in tropical meadows and all 


the 

energy 

push and 

progress 

among the agricultural people 
of the North. Her breeders 
have for years been doing a work 


for the farmers that other States 
would be proud to rival. Her 


rich low lands produce c:.ips of 
corn that keep their owaers in 
comfort the year round. 


Cotman’s 


ural 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Has no rivals in this field. It 
goes into thirty thousand of the 
better class of farmers’ homes. 
and has been going into some of 
them for half a century. 
Examination of its pages will 
show what advertisers think of 
it. Great care is exercised in 
its editorial management, and it 
occupies an influential position. 


——_ 
= 


We would be pleased to 
send a 
sample copy 
to 
prospective 
advertisers. 





i The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 
WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 

















The Daily 
Republican 


Phoenixville, Penn. 

The only daily newspaper in 
a town of ten thousand and in 
a community (within a radius 
of ten miles) of fifty thousand. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports say that this commu- 
nity is the richest in the United 
States. 

For guaranteed circulation rat- 
ing and description, see Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 


The Daily 
Republican 


Phoenixville, Penn. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS MEN ONE TRIAL BRINGS RESULTS. 


Advertise in THE ARGUS THE — 
¢ HARTFORD 
Thigh al TIMES 


with its circulation of 


15,000 Daily and 
7,700 Semi-Weekly 


will takecare of Connecticut 
for you. 

The Times is recognized as 
the best advertising medium 
in Southern New England. 

When figured in propor- 
tion to actual circulation, 
The Times’ advertising rates 
are 50 per cent lower than 
any other Hartford paper. 





Send four Sample Address 
Copy THE TIMES 
THE ARGUS COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. Rate Card. Hagrvorp, Conn. 


James C. Farrell, Manager 

















® 
© IT’S THE CIRCULATION 
THAT COUNTS ! 


That accounts for the success and value of 


t che Croy sae" 
Northern Budge 


As an advertising medium and up-to-date 
newspaper and family journal. 


“A Budget Ad Pays” 


C. L. MacArthur & Son, Publishers, 16 Third St., Troy, New York. 
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Agricultural 


a Advertisers 


can reach 25,000 Maine farmers 
every week through 


The Weekly Commercial 
FARMER AND VILLAGER. 


The best farmers’ paper in the State. 
Has a paid circulation exceeding 25,000 , 
copies weekly, guaranteed by the Adver- 
tisers’ Guarantee Company of Chicago. 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., J. P. BASS & CO., 


New York Representative, PUBLISHERS, 
29 Tribune Building. BANGOR, ME. 














Far Seeing 
People 


Are the most successful. Their perception of 
opportunities where others see nothing is the 
secret of their success. Shrewd observers 
find me a splendid opportunity for improving 
their advertising matter. Those who have 
tried me ought toknow. That they are still 
trying me proves that they do know. If you 
should try me you will know, too. 


| attend to the whole business. 


> advertisements, booklets, circulars and catalogues. 
I waite rm gn and print. I turn out the whole job complete. No 
other printer has such complete facilities for turning out the com- 
— jobasI bare, If | happen to run across anything that I don’t 

now all about, I know where to put my hand on the fellow 
that does. Can I beof service to you? Address 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
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Many 
Advertisers 


are increasing their appropriations 
for the coming season’s ’ publicity. 
The outlook is good and they are 
taking time by the forelock. Some of 


The Best of Them 


have already engaged space in FARM 
News. Orders placed with us will 
put your announcements in good 
company and will enable them to 


Reach the 
Homes of 80,000 
Good Farmers 


each month—never less, sometimes 
more—during the coming trade-har- 
vest season. 


Send orders to any reliable agency, or to 


THE GARVER PUBLISHING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Sor al USE 


ive World 


a Rates Chan 
ale ane Give 


The challenge of 
The Ladies’ World 
is that, quality and 
quantity consid- 

ered, its 


space is 
reper 
than :: 


that of any ether 
medium in its class. 


Dy Goes into nearly 
$ Half aWillion 
& 

2) Sl OMmes 


Many advertisements that are accepted for the 
leading magazines, household and _ religious 
publications, are excluded from The Ladies’ 
World as questionable, our constant effort be- 
ing to assure advertisers of good company. 
Address all orders, S. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Don’t Be An Ostrich. 
There are advertisers who close their eyes to 
the fact that the readers of the Vickery & Hill fam- 
ily publications are a money-earning class, who 


spend an immense aggregate in moderate sums 
for the comforts and small luxuries of life. 


But that doesn’t mean YOU. You aren’t an ostrich. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN ®ow has over 400.400 
guaranteed circula- 
tion, and will have over 500,000 after the October number, 
when the rate (now $1.60) advances to $2 a line. You can 
make yearly contract now at the present rate. Forms close 
2oth of month preceding publication. 


THE VICKERY & HILL LIST. $e! stories: 
Visitor, Happy Hours, Hearth and Home. Combined circu- 
lation, 1,500,000 copies each month. Forms close 1st of 
month preceding publication. 

I shall be glad to send you information about these valuable mediums. 


JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, 





Advertising Manager for Vickery & Hill Co., ane oe! 
520 Temple Court, New York. ———— 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 


double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 


No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 


Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 

Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands, 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro’s Sons, 
17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 
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**TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.”’ 


THE STAMP gg 
OF ORIGINALITY. 


dk ee 
THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS CO 
IB B2ZOOAKSTHY | 


tates 


R 
When 


you want 
high-grade 
lithographing 
or 

printing 
send to 
The 

Gibbs 

& 
Williams 
Co. 

18 & 20 
Oak Street, 
ha 


corner New 


Chambers 
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Elevaled = g 
Advertising? “a? 


Certain ly / 


g, The Brooklyn 
ee Elevated Cards 
Why, yes! 


16x24 inches and 
16x48---four feet of space. 


Rates : $100 and $200 per month. 





AN YOU beat it for 
display and price? 


We think unit. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PEARTARZARZA 


| When You Are | 
Ready 


to banish all the evils 
that afflict the skin, 
from whatever source 
they come or by what- 
ever means they are 
caused, ask your drug- 
gist for a bottle of 


Cutelix 


If he doesn’t have it, 
send us thirty cents 
and a bottle will be 
sent by express. 
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Cutelix Company 


253 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model pda t may meee ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this 


department. 


Se eeeecooroooooesd 


; 
; 





“WHO DOES THE BEST AD- 
VERTISING?” 


The question of the day in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is a mighty interesting 
question for all advertisers, retailers 
as well as others. If a retailer can 
have picked out and set before him a 
few first-class examples of the best 
that is done in advertising, it is worth 
a whole book full of lectures on the 
subject. 

Advertising principles are the same 
all the time, everywhere. The more 
definitely you can exemplify the ideas 
on which good advertising is based the 
easier you can create some of it your- 
self for your own particular purpose. 

We may as well be certain to start 
with that there is no best advertiser of 
all, anyway. We can be just as 
equally certain that there are some two 
dozen or so prominent advertisers on 
whom the vast majority of intelligent 
students and practitioners of the art 
wili agree as decidedly excellent, 
effective and standing head and shoul- 
ders above the common ruck. 

SOME OF THE BEST. 

Probably the great majority of 
thoughtful observers would settle on 
the names given in last week’s PRINT- 
ERS’ INK as among the best. Some 
people wouldn’t agree that all of these 
advertisers do the best kind of adver- 
tising. Some would go outside of 
this list and cite other advertisers as 
superior to some of these; but I 
don’t believe you will find any con- 
siderable number of people who 
wouldn’t accept the majority of names 
on this list as representing the best 
advertising that is done. 

This shows, by the way, that people 
agree about advertising a great deal 
better than they think they do. While 
moralizing over theories and prin- 
ciples they will argufy and contradict 
each other, but set them down to pick 
out definite examples of what they 
consider right and they will mostly 
settle on the same productions. 

IT DEPENDS ON THE OCCASION. 

There is no best advertiser, as there 
is no best poet or author or musician ; 





as there is no best dinner or fruit or 
wine. Kipling is best, or Stevenson, 
or Whitcomb Riley; according to the 
occasion. Roast beef is better than 
boiled lamb one day, but not the next; 
and day after, corned beef and cab- 
bage may be best of all. 

Mellin’s Food is best for the baby’s 
inside, while Cuticura may be best for 
its outside. Sapolio is best for the 
baby’s mother except when she needs 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription; 
then that is better still. As for his 
father the Prudential ad is the best of 
all. 

I like the Cleveland Baking Powder 
ads better than the Royal, because 
they show me things you can do with 
baking powder that are quite a pleas- 
ing surprise to me, but which prob- 
ably every woman knows all about. 
A woman must be delighted with all 
those lovely Cleveland cakes and bis- 
cuits and things; but I don’t know 
that it influences her a little bit more 
than the fact that the Royal Baking 
Powder is a “pure cream of tartar 
powder derived only from grapes.” 
As far as selling-power goes it is prob- 
ably a case of “six of one and half a 
dozen of the other.” 

ELEMENTS WHICH DON’T APPEAR. 

What a woman knows about any 
stuff itself as she uses it, and the price 
she pays, has a great deal to do with 
the effect of its advertising. What 
the price is and what the stuff turns 
out to be is a powerful undertow in 
all the ads, which exerts a tremendous 
influence though it may not be appar- 
ent on the face of it. 

The Ripans Tabules advertising is 
all of it good. Most of it is the best 
kind of advertising; and Ripans are 
the best kind of medicine. Yet prob- 
ably the very bestad the company 
ever put out was the four words, “Ten 
for five cents.” I believe that pulls 
more than all its artistic pictures, con- 
vincing arguments, pithy style and 
everlasting ubiquitousness. 

The best part of one of Best & Co.’s 
recent ads was probably’ the descrip- 
tion of the “ fine nalitiok dress” with 
yokes, tucks, embroidery, etc. for 
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I8 THERE ANY BETTER ADVERTISING THAN THIS? 


“seventy-five cents.” This is largely 
the element that makes this firm’s ad- 
vertising good. 

The Sapolio ads are just about as 
good as it is possible to make an ad, 
artistically, as to display and in their 
wording ; but probably the weight of 
their influence lies in the fact that 
there are so many of them, and that 
Sapolio actually does give hard-work- 
ing women “rest on Sunday.” 

IF I HAD TO PICK. 
One advertiser who hasn’t been 





mentioned in this list, the Regal Shoe 
firm, I think ought to be included 
among the best of the general adver- 
tisers. Their announcements are ar- 
tistic and, what is even better, strik- 
ingly realistic. The descriptions are 
thorough and attractive. The price is 
right and the business end of their ads 
is very explicit; telling just where to 
get the shoes in the principal cities of 
the United States; just what it will 
cost to have them delivered by mail; 
and suggesting that you send a postal 
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for the catalogue. I think the Regal 
Shoe advertising is as good as any- 
thing that is done. If I had to pick 
one best, I’d pick this. 

The Williams’. Soap advertising 
seems to me very unequal. Some of 
it is first class and some about no- 
where. In a recent ad they declare 
the appearance of their soap is “ jim- 
pricute,” with an asterisk referring you 
“ For definition to the Standard Dic- 
tionary.” Itis at my elbow, but I’d 
never open it to find out about jim- 
pricutaneous soap; though I don’t 
doubt the soap is good all the time. 

The Pabst advertising is good be- 
cause it is artistic and there is a lot of it. 

Sozodont has been left out of this 
list. I think it deserves a place there. 
The Sozodont ads are not so large as 
most of the others. I think they 
would be better if they were; but they 
make mighty good use of the space 
occupied. 

Dr. Pierce’s advertising is strong be- 
cause it is characteristic of the splen- 
did concern behind it. Any one who 
knows Dr. Pierce knows that under a 
shrewd business exterior he conceals 
a whole lot of kindly humanity ; and 
this somehow gets into his advertising 
and makes it distinctive. 


A FEW READY-MADE ADS 


Yor cigars or other lines. 


has one of the most com 
plete Cigar Stores in the city 
and everything is Ar. You'll 
find him at 
2 W. Fourth St. 


es 


~TO RENT~ § 


houses situated 
in all parts of the 
city. 


BAYLEY’S OFFICE, 


ot 
M 
a 269 Main St. 


Qss2242222222222222 


Inquire 
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May be applied to other cameras at other 
prices. 
SS 


b NOS .0O 


on the market takes as lar, e or 
as good a picture as the Vive. 
Simple in construction, easy to 
handle, it gives the best results 
with the least possible trouble. 
The uGueouionel sale this season 
is evidence of its superiority 
and popularity. Holds 12 glass 
lates or 75 cut films. Catalogue 
or the pt Nom 

A path wy Tine of Spalding’s 
Baseball and Tennis Goods at 
factory prices. 


WALTER WEST, 
402 Quill St. 


eM loll ll al 


Good for shoes, clothing, furnishings or 
dress goods. 


Out of the 
World = « 


“You might as well be out of 
the world as out of the fashion.” 

Nothing in one's aprfarel 
counts for more than a good fit- 
ting shoe. You can find it at 


P. ARLAND, 


22 West King St. 














For ee or other business. 


FOR THE ee 
‘reat Public 


Ginger Snaps 
Ginger Cookies 
Lemon Snaps 
Rice Cakes........ 
Village Biscuits 
Tins Red Salmon 
orimer’s Sauce 
Large Lottles Worcester- 
shire S 
Carpenter's Tea. 
This fine-flavored tea is 
p‘easing everybody. 


CARPENTER'’S, 
to Market Sq. 
“~ 
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Tar or 
Axle-Grease 


My truckman informs me that in his travels to 
the different railroad stations he noticed an unusual 
quantity of returned ink in kegs and barrels. This 
verifies the rumor afloat that the news ink made 
by some of my competitors has turned into Tar, or 
Axle-grease, or Black Cheese—or any name you 
wish to call it. Some ink houses are advertising 
news ink at 3 cents a pound, and offering unlim- 
ited credit on same. When I started advertising 
it at 4 cents a pound, cash with the order, these 
same ink houses claimed I was ruining the busi- 
ness and that I used inferior oils and blacks, but | 
will guarantee that none of my ink ever turned in- 
to Tar or Axle-grease, and that a total of one dozen 
kegs have not been returned to me since I started, 
nearly tive years ago. My inks are guaranteed to 
be satisfactory, and when not found as represented 
I refund the money and pay all transportation 
charges. Send for my price list. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 


8 Spruce St. New York 
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DEPARTMENT 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


’ INK may sond to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
earnest 


Readers -! Lg rnp 
ans for advertising. many as 
ere is no charge for it. PRINTEKS’ 


1 es or 
criticism. 


OF CRITICISM. 


ible will receive fuil, honest, 
NK “* pays the freight.” 








Who does the best advertising ? 

Manifestly the man who gets the 
best results from the smallest expend- 
iture of money. 

That is what makes it impossible 
for an outsider to determine definitely 
which of the many prominent adver- 
tisers is doing the best work. The 
best advertising is not necessarily the 
advertising that is the briefest, that 
attracts the most attention, or that is 
placed in the most conspicuous 
position. 

The best advertising is the adver- 
tising that sells the greatest amount of 
goods at the least cost for publicity. 

It is comparatively simple to decide 
which advertiser “uses the best, the 
most convincing announcements, gets 
them up in the best shape,” but a de- 
cision as to who “places them with 
the greatest judgment” is difficult to 
arrive at unless one sees the complete 
list of publications in which the ads 
are placed and knows the prices that 
were paid in each publication. 

Advertising may be very effective 
in appearance and argument, and you 
may see it one time or a dozen times 
in publications in which it is reason- 
able to suppose it will produce results, 
but you can’t say from that that the 
advertising was placed with good 
judgment because may be it has been 
put into twenty-five, or thirty, or a 
hundred publications that you did not 
see, and that ninety per cent of the 
money paid to these publications is 
wasted. 

I have recently seen a list of maga- 
zines in which an advertiser has been 
spending between four and five thou- 
sand dollars a month. It contains a 
few magazines that are worth their 
price and quite a number that are not 
worth their price. 

If you saw this ad in the De/ineator 
you would say that the advertiser used 
good judgment, for it is an article for 
the use of women, and the De/ineator 
at its price is a bargain. 

The same advertisement was placed 
in Puck and Judge, papers read, I be- 
lieve, almost exclusively by men, and 
whose principal circulation is appar- 


ently in men’s clubs and barber shops. 
The judgment that placed this 
woman’s ad in these men’s papers 
certainly was not good. 

Two thousand dollars a month paid 
for advertising in half a dozen strong, 
attractive papers or magazines that 
distinctly reach women would surely 
produce better results than the four or 
five thousand dollars that is actually 
spent in this case in poor or at least 
mediocre publications. 

The man who places his advertising 
with the greatest judgment is the man 
who confines it to a comparatively 
small list of publications and who 
uses large spaces in these publications. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
all rules, but Iam not now consider- 
ing exceptions. 

The man who uses large space in 


-few media will create the impression 


in his trade and upon the public mind 
that he is spending a great deal more 
money than he is. 

Mr. Burns of “ Buttermilk Soap” 
demonstrated this point very effect- 
ively. In PRINTERS’ INK a short 
time ago he stated that his yearly 
expenditure for advertising had not 
exceeded twenty-four thousand dollars. 
This is a remarkably small amount 
when you consider how impressive 
was the publicity that he obtained and 
how it seemed to be in everything in 
large chunks. 

The trouble with most advertising 
is that it is not placed with judgment. 

It is placed by inspiration. 

The average advertiser likes to see 
his name in type in a large number of 
publications; he likes to feel that he 
is advertising largely and he can’t 
seem to feel that way if he is adver- 
tising in only one or two papers. He 
forgets circulation figures. 

The first general advertising I ever 
did was to place a one-inch ad four 
times in a hundred Indiana papers at 
a cost of one hundred dollars. 

When I gave the order I thought 
that the agent was a philanthropist 
and that I was getting several times 
the worth of my money, 

In the light of subsequent experi- 
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ence I am inclined to believe that the 
agent made about fifty dollars net on 
the transaction, and I made one dol- 
lar—* nit.” 

If I had paid my hundred dollars 
for a hundred dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising in the Indianapolis Mews I 
would probably have received some 
benefit, if not an absolute profit on 
the investment. I would, at any rate, 
have had more circulation of a bigger 
ad at the same cost. 

I was talking recently with the 
president of a well-known patent 
medicine concern. I said: 

“How much of all the money that 
is paid for advertising in America is 
wasted—fifty per cent?” 

He smiled and replied: 

“T think you are too low. I should 
say seventy-five per cent at least.” 

I believe he was right. 

I believe that every year there is 
more money lost than made in adver- 
tising. 

The principal reason for this loss is 
that the advertising is placed in pub- 
lications that have practically no pres- 
tige, and which, because of their small- 
er circulations, must charge more per 
thousand than papers of larger circu- 
lation and greater prestige. 

Is it not fair to presume that a pub- 
lication which has enough attractive- 
ness and enough push in its manage- 
ment to acquire a circulation of two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies is 
of more value per thousand than a 
publication of the same class which 
has only attractiveness and enterprise 
enough to acquire ten thousand circu- 
lation — or twenty-five thousand, or 
fifty thousand ? 

I feel that a literary magazine which 
is not interesting enough to secure a 
large circulation is not sufficiently in- 
teresting to insure careful reading by 
the small number of people who re- 
ceive it. If the reading matter of a 
publication is slighted, advertising in 
that paper is of comparatively little 
value. 

People don’t buy a paper in order 
to read the ads. 

That is a general proposition and 
there are exceptions, but they are few 
enough to be unimportant. 

Therefore I conclude that ten thou- 
sand circulation of a magazine like 
Munsey’s or the Ladies’ Home Journal 
or the Christian Herald or McClure’s 
or the Century is worth more than ten 
thousand circulation in publications 
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like Godey’s, Frank Leslie’s, the Nick- 
ell Magazine or the late lamented Pe- 
terson, which has been absorbed by 
Mr. Munsey’s Argosy. 

A great many more publishers will 
disagree with me on this point than 
will agree with me—because there are 
more publishers of papers of small cir- 
culation. 

But I am right just the same. 

+ * 


* 

The Pabst beer advertising is im- 
pressive. By means of a series of 
architectural designs in strong blacks, 
ostensibly advertising the Pabst Malt 
extract, but never failing to ring in the 
customary catch-line about Pabst beer, 
this company succeeded in getting its 
advertising into religious and other 
papers which would not have accepted 
ordinary beer advertising under any 
circumstances. 

There is no doubt that this adver- 
tising has been good. It has attracted 
the attention of thousands of readers 
who never heard the name of Pabst 
before. It actually has made “ Mil- 
waukee beer famous,” as the catch- 
line suggests. 

Whether it has paid in proportion 
to the cost is another story. 

It has certainly been very expensive. 
The designs alone are said to have 
cost a pretty penny. The story is that 
the artist spent several months abroad 
making studies for the Egyptian and 
German series. These have appeared 
in a large number of media, probably 
with considerable duplication of cir- 
culation. 

I have heard that the returns from 
the sale of the malt extract alone paid 
all the advertising expenses of the 
beer. If this is so, it has certainly 
been a _ successful advertising cam- 
paign. *,* 

The Regal Shoe is a success made 
by advertising. The ads of the Bliss 
concern appear in the monthly maga- 
zines usually as full pages. They are 
clear, clean and convincing, and have 
beyond doubt persuaded many men to 
wear three-dollar shoes that even the 
redoubtable Douglas had not been 
able to touch. The Regal advertising 
appeals to a high grade of customers. 
It appears in all the best magazines. 
It was intended to reach men who 
have been paying five and six dollars 
for their shoes, and it probably did 
reach them. Some of the Regal pages 
have been as effective as anything I 
have seen. 
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Artemas Ward believes that the 
Sapolio advertising is the best written 
and best placed advertising in the 
world, and there are doubtless people 
who agree with him. Certainly Sapo- 
lio advertising is good enough and 
conspicuous enough to make any dis- 
cussion of good advertising incom- 
plete if it be not considered. I have 
seen it in worthless publications, and 
this I believe to be evidence of bad 
judgment even if the space were pre- 
sented to Mr. Ward without cost, 
which, I am told, is frequently the 
case. +" 


Cincinnatt, O., July 20, 1898. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, Department of 
Criticism, Printers’ Ink, New York: 
Dear Sir—Inclosed please find samples of 
advertising, which, I may add, are practically 
my first efforts, and would ask you for a straight 
and unbiased criticism of same. I have been a 
reader of Printers’ INK only about a year, 
but in that short space I have gained all the 
knowledge that I possess about advertising, and 
have been atly interested in your depart- 
ment, as a fair and impartial criticism will never 
do the right sort of man or woman any harm, 
be it good or bad. I would, therefore, ask you 
to give me your opinion as to whether my case 
is hopeless or whether time will bring about 
the result. Thanking you in advance, I beg to 
remain yours verytruly, J. M. ReyYNo.pDs. 


If Mr. Reynolds will not work so 


hard he will have better ads. If he 
will start right in and tell his story 
clearly and pointedly, and have the 
printer set it up so that it can be read 
easily, his ads will not only be better 
looking, but more effective. 

The thing that spoils more ads than 
any other one thing is the tinkering of 
the printer. As long as a printer is al- 
lowed to use seven different kinds of 
type in two square inches of space, as 
he has in one of the ads that Mr. Rey- 
nolds has sent me, it will be impossi- 
ble to make good ads, no matter how 
they are written. There is too much 
display and not enough hard horse 
sense in most of the ads that are pub- 
lished. 

The reverence for “display” is a relic 
of the times when the advertisement 
with the biggest type in it was looked 
upon as the best ad. In those days we 
used to urge the advertiser to use two 
inches double column instead of four 
inches single column because it would 
give him “ better display.” In other 
words, he could get more big type in 
two inches double than he could in 
four inches single. 

All of these ads that Mr. Reynolds 
sends me are over displayed. This 
makes them look uninviting and hard 
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to read. It will keep a great many 
people from reading them, so that the 
only object accomplished by them will 
be to reiterate the name of the Cincin- 
nati Corrugating Company. It is per- 
haps well that this is so, because most 
of the ads do not tell anything about 
the product of the company. 

I reproduce two of them to show 
you what I mean: 


QUALITY 


In Roortnc, Stptnc, Certinc, Meta tic 
Latn, Etc. 

When a man talks price to you, 

Ask him about Quality. 
When a man talks quantity to you, 

Ask him about Quality. 
When a man talks merit to you, 

Ask him about Quality. 

“ Tuat’s Our STRONGHOLD.” 
Write 
THe Cincinnati CorRUGATING ComPANy, 
Box 536, Piqua, O. 


HOW’S YOUR ROOF? 


An experience covering a period of 20 years 
enables us to guarantee our galvanized iron 
prea | as the best material for the purpose, 
durability considered, and is by far the cheap- 
est. For special catalogue and discounts 
write : 

Tue Cincinnati CorruGATinG Co., 
Box 377, Piqua, O. 











The second ad comes dangerously 
near telling something, but not near 
enough to do any good. 

What Mr. Reynolds needs is to turn 
his advertising ideas bottom side up. 
As it is, he considers display of primary 
importance. After that he thinks of 
how the ad is going to sound and tries 
to make it “catchy.” Finally he re- 
members in a dim sort of way that 
there was a subject for his ad, and so 
he slips into one corner the name and 
address of the Cincinnati Corrugating 
Company. 

When he learns that what is said 
is more important than how it is said, 
and that how it looks is least impor- 
tant of all, he will be started on the 
right road. 

First, get your facts. Then state 
them clearly. Then set them up in 
clean, clear, readable type, with a pict- 
ure or a head-line to attract attention. 
Put a border around it if you want to, 
but use a border just as you would 
use a frame for a picture—to cut it out 
of surrounding space and make it dis- 
tinct. And remember that most pict- 
ures are all the better for a mat and 
leave a little white space between your 
border and your type. 








ONE EYE WITNESS 


IS BETTER THAN 
TEN HEARSAYS. 











That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s weexues 


The monthly has a proved circula- 


tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


WD. BOICE C0, sz.gxuare 
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Che War News ze 


of the Journal has been the most accurate and 
comprehensive published. This has given the 
Journal a prestige which, taken with its circula- 
tion of over 1,250,000 copies a day for two 
months, makes it by long odds the best and 
most economical advertising medium on earth. 


Che Pew York Journal 


W. R. Bearst. 








